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“Carlot Poultry Sales” Meant 
New Stockings for Mary 


VIVID 
little extra 


illustration of what a 
cash may mean to 
farmers who have not been practic- 
ing diversification seen at the 
Lumberton “carlot poultry sale’ the 
other day. A farmer was returning 
to his Ford where his wife and six- 
year-old daughter awaited him. He 
had in his hand the check he had re- 
ceived for a coop of cull poultry sold 
at the car door. As he reached his 
wife and daughter with the check 
in his hand, his wife asked, “How 
John?” 
dollars 


was 


much is it, 

“Eleven 
ents.” 

The announcement made the little 
girl slap her hands with joy as she 
exclaimed :— 

“Oh, Papa, I can get some new 
stockings now. Can't I, Mama?” 

Both parents answered, “Yes, dar- 
ling.” 

Read the whole story of the Lum- 
berton carlot poultry sale on page 
16. 


and forty-five 








Says the Managing Editor: 








| 3. Eggs 











Fertilizer 
Factory 


I am of more value to the 
Farmer than the Nitrogen plant 
at Muscle Shoals. I manufac- 
ture nitrogen from the air with 











my helpmate, a_ little microbe. 
I add from $10 to $25 worth of 
nitrogen to each acre where I 
am grown. 


I am the 
SOYBEAN. 


THE SOUTH’S GREATEST LEGUME 


We offer FREE a complete book- 
let on Soybeans. It describes their 
origin, varieties, methods of plant- 
ing, cultivation, and harvesting. 














Write for Our Free Booklet 


SOYBEAN GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 











Surest 
of 


Summer 
Forage 
Crops 


Soja Beans are one of the easiest crops 
to grow and harvest and will stand 
drought and excessive rainfall. They 
make enormous yield of most nutri- 
tious hay which is unsurpassed for 
feeding purposes. 


In addition, Soja Beans are a splendid 
soil improver, doing equally well on 
light and heavy soils. 


Wood’s Crop Special 
Containing timely information eon 
planting and prices of 


SUDAN GRASS 
TENNESSEE MILLET 
SORGHUM 


and other bl 
on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878, 
30 S. 14th St., RICHMOND, VA. 


led free 


























Before You Buy Your New Buggy 


About our money- 
saving plan of 
selling guaranteed 
GOLDEN EAGLE 
Buggies — 


FROM 
FACTORY 
TO YOU 
At Wholesale 
Prices. 


Write today for FREE CATALOG 
howi ait latest styles at prices 
cans cave you f from $15.00 to $60.00 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 687 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 
fo} 2) By ie ACen oe 

















Body 7 feet long. 
Twenty-two inches 
inches from ground. 
For all farm hauling. 
Indispensable for tobacco crop. 
Circulars on request. 
Manufactured by 
Wayne Agricultural Works, Inc. 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 


wide, nineteen 


























What Have You Missed? 


FTER you have looked 
Progressive Farmer glance through 
it again to see what you missed. Of the 
many articles we commend, here are 


over this 


| EIGHT that are especially timely :— 
| 1. Why the 


South Has Few Good Pastures 6 
. The “Carlot” Shipment Plan Should Be 

pushed in Every County ease 
Valuable Spring 


. The Farmer and His 


We istke<teecave 


Credit 


| 5. For a Happier Country Life 


. A Fine Experiment to Try 
. Eight Timely Orchard 


Pointers. ave 
. The Silo Is the Best Winter Pasture... 


2 SF S 


Mistakes I Have Made 


| FIND that three of my greatest mis- 
takes are: 

1. Not having purebred chickens. 

2. Not culling my hens. 

3. Not feeding and caring for my 
baby ehicks as they should have been. 
I had been feeding them wet mash as 
soon as they hatched. i 


* * *® 


I bought me an expensive car and a 
light plant on credit, to pay for in the 
fall with cotton, but the boll weevil 
came and destroyed most of it, there- 
fore my debts are not paid. G. L. 

»> + * 


Last spring I sold my early chickens 
at 50 cents a pound and kept my late 
ones for home use. I learned that in 
selling my early chicks I had sold my 
fall and winter layers. A READER. 


* * 8 


One great mistake I have made is 
having all kinds of chickens, Plymouth 
Rock, Buff Orpington, Rhode Island Red, 
Black Spanish. I did not keep them in 
separate pens, and could only get mar- 
ket price for my eggs. My neighbor 
who has only Buff Orpingtons, got $1 
and $1.50 for 15 eggs. MRS. E. C. S 


*- * * 


Father put the slaked carbide from our 
carbide light tank over the strawberry 
bed. It killed most of the vines and we 
missed a crop of berries. a... & 

a a 


A mistake I made was using nitrate 
of soda under some of my peanuts; it 
made too many pops and not enough 
goodies. G. E. D. 


* * * 


A serious mistake of my neighbor was 
in making all his door steps too nar- 
row and steep. They are unduly tire- 
some for anyone to climb, and are 
really dangerous for old or weekly per- 
sons, M. 








“DONT RISK WOOD 
nw SHINGLES- 


j Pik 2 4 FIREPROOF 


GET 


ROOFING 

DIRECT 
FROM 

FACTORY 


wooo et Meroe risk wood shing! . 
WILL BUR says Mr. J. P. Art! 
“Sparks set fire to my wood shingle Roof. } ‘iy 
house burned and I lost all I had init. 
new house has an “Everwear”’ 
can’t catch fire. 
ane ROOFING 
CAN'T BURN 


steel Roof 


“I can sleep easy at 
| night for I know my 





“And my 


Paid. 
SAVANNAH 





steel roof can't burn.’ 
“Everwear”’ v roof cost me lesg 
than wood shingles.” 


COSTS LESS THAN at sell direct from our 


WOOD SHINGLES big factory to you— 
that our steel roofing costs you lees than n oa 
wood shingles. We pay the freight and fur. 
nish Patent Nails, Hammer and Shears. Over 
34 different kinds to pick from. 
and V Crimp and new LOCK ROOFING that 
covers all nail heads. 
SEND FOR FREE 
BOOK AND SAMPLES | Samples and Roofing Book! 
and Special Cut Prices. You will be delighted with 
the low prices and fine quality of material. 
you one square or 1,000 squares at the same 
low wholesale factory price. Get Fire Proof, 
Guaranteed Roofing. Direct from f 


others would get. 


Writes Mr. Gattis, 


Corrugated 


Send Today for Big Free 


We sell 


factory. Frei 


And keep in your own pocket profits 


Address 
FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Savannah, Ga. 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES ER 


| CAN'T 


i) FOR 
THIS FREE 8 
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"DIRECT TO YOu - FREIGHT PAID 











: 
Cast Your Net 





The big 


experienced 
KING'S training will enable you to 
land a high-grade office position at 
an attractive salary and with good 
opportunities for advancement. 


Enroll Any Time. 
Send for Catalog. 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
Raleigh, 


fish are caught by the 
seiner. A_ practical 


Charlotte, N. C. 
= 


N. C. 
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Plows, Harrows, Corn Planters, 
Transplanters, Cultivators 
Star Potato Planters and Diggers 


Our 1925 Catalog Sent on Request 
ENGINES, PUMPS AND WATER 
SYSTEMS 


Ask Your Dealer or Tell Us Your Needs 
RAWLINGS 





IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 








ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAWMILLS 


Ask for Big Catalog 


We Will Make 


Special Price 


| FARQUHAR—rork, PA. | 
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Augusta, 


SOY AND VELVET BEANS | 


YELLOW 
90 DAY VELVETS 
All varieties Cowpeas. 
WALTON 


FOR SALE 


8.00 p 

2.50 pool bath 

2.60 per bushel 
quest. 


eorgia 
ae 


& CO., “Seedsmen 
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“PURE 


MITCO” 
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lasses. 
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Unexcelled for 


for prices in barrel or carload lot 


, Ala. 
| Mette Importing & Trading Co., Mobile 


MOLASSES 


imported Cuba 
stock fee 
We can sav 
purchase. 


pure, 


mixtures. 
your next 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Let’s Plan Now for Plenty of Feed and Food for Next Winter 


I. Ten Timely Topics: Things to Do Now 
PRAY 
garden 
2. As soon as the vines begin to run, spray 

melons and cucumbers with Bordeaux mixture. 

3. It will have 
veterinarian inoculate the hogs against 


nicotine sulphate for aphis in the 


y urd. 


with 
and flower 

the 
state 


agent or 


cholera 


pay to the county 
4. Let’s screen the home and keep mosquitoes, flies, 
and the doctor away. 
5. The peaches that drop from the trees carry in- 
sects and diseases that will prey on next~year's crop. 
They should be picked up and destroyed 


6. Thick-spacing cotton does not do away with cul- 
tivation but saves hoe work, thus giving an opportunity 
for more and better team and implement work. 


7. Peanuts and pop corn will make the rainy, cold 
days and the long mghts next winter pass more pleas- 
antly. If there is any doubt about this ask the young 
folks at home. be 
planted in May. 


Both peanuts and pop corn may 
eggs can’t hatch but keep far 
better than fertile ones. There is no need of a rooster 
except to produce hatching eggs. When the hatching 
season is past, a rooster in the flock is a nuisance. 


8. Infertile they 


giving sprayings 
but it is necessary that the 


and even rigidly ii in 


9. There is not only a reason f 
on 
calendar 
sects and 
Spray calendars are based on the verified 
Of 


schedule time, spray 
( irefully 


be followed 
are to be 


diseases controlled 


experience ol! 


years. 
] 


alsvO. 


and 

course, this applies to dusting 
10. If fruit thinning is 

ically done, it is ! 

job is fini 


proved 


not 


fore thinning. 

peaches that 

accord or 

defective fruit 

wormy, lopsided, undersized, bruised, etc 
—leaving t codes 
as possible a uniform distance apart. 


1 4 P 
Ose I tne trees as 


II. High or Low Beds for Sweet Potatoes 


HE quality of sweet potatoes is affected by both 
the kind and condition of the Soil they grow in. A 
clay subsoil 


loose, friable, sandy loam with open cla 


The soil should 


Consequently, dark colored 


produces the best contain 
very little coloring matter. 


Soils and red clay soils are not the best for potatoes of 


potatoes. 


phigh quality and good appearance. If it is necessary 


that the crop be planted in soils that are inclined to 
fun together or “bake,” then the beds should be higher 
than in more congenial soils. The same is true in 
fegard to soils that are inclined to drain slowly after 
rains. On the other hand, a large part of the potato 


‘Crop is planted on beds that are too high for best 


fesistance of the soil. 


3 high bed. 
than low beds. 


The height of the bed should vary with the 
Just enough bed to insure good 
drainage in ideal potato soils and beds increasing in 
height as the harshness or tenacity of the soil increases 
8 a good rule. On ideal soils, six inches would be a 
High beds are more difficult to cultivate 


results. 


Il. Let’s Have Plenty to Eat Next Winter 


“ 


WOULD have put up a lot more if I had had it,” 
a good farm housekeeper said the other day. Many 
others would brine, can, dry, or preserve a lot 
More vegetables and fruits if they only had them to 
Put up. Too many of us fail to plant enough for our 
Reeds when the right time for planting comes. Toma- 


e*ees, corn, snap beans, butterbeans, okra, cowpeas, etc., 


N 
“ 


winter use, should be started this 
the cotton does need thinning 


to be put up for 


month, or next, 
or cultivating and if the hay is ready for harvest. 


even 11 


The thing to do is to set aside patches large enough 
to produce in addition to home needs, a surplus for 
sale and some of the best to take to the fair. We need 
f these crops to be put up for 

and give 
One 


to make the production 
] our 
1 regular place in bills fare. 
to urge now—don’t watt until the vege- 
ready to be canned before getting 


winter use a regular part of program, 


them our of more 


thing we want 
tables and fruits are 


the canning outht re 


IV. Pecan Trees Need Attention Now 


ROFITABLE crops 
groves in the past few years have led to the plant- 
of in the Coastal 
regions of Carolinas and 


ady, 


of pecans gathered from 
ing of a number groves 
and Piedmont the 
Many of these trees have been planted in un- 


pecan 
Plains 
Virginia. 
suitable ground and most of them in land too poor for 
Some 
may 
15 


with a 


the trees to grow as rapidly as is best for them 
f these trees will never come into bearing, some 
1 worth while crop before they are 


will delight their owners 


not products 


“ars old, and some 


> = 
y Ze 


i a 


THE RESULTS OF THINNING THE PEACH CROP 

Notice on the top limb that the peaches are small 
and crowded, and will bring low prices. Below we 
have fewer peaches but they are large, well filled out, 


well developed, good color, and will bring best prices. 
crop of nuts in proportion to the size and area of the 
tree top when they have been planted ony six to eight 
years, Whether these newly planted trees bear fruit 
within 20, 10, or 5 years after planting or ever bear 
fruit at all will depend entirely on the ground they are 
in and the treatment and care given them, 


A young pecan tree may and often does have roots 
of heavier weight and area than the top, but very 
nearly all of the young root tips, the mouths of the 
tree, are lost when the tree is taken from the nursery 
row. As a result of this heavy loss of root area, the 
newly set tree is slow to start and slow to grow after 
a start has been made unless special care is given at 
the time the tree is planted and until it has become 
well established. 

If a good rain has not fallen since the tree was 
planted, then it should be watered and watered heavily. 
A large bucketful of water should be fed to the roots 
and all the water allowed to soak into the ground. 
Then a circle of mulch should be spread four to six 
inches deep about the base of the tree. This circle 
should be six feet across. The mulch may consist of 
well littered manure, forest leaves, straw, or similar 


materials. The object of placing this mulch is to hold 


moisture. If it is put on thick enough, it will keep 
down weeds also 

A good fertilizer for pecan trees may be made by 
mixing 9 pounds each of acid phosphate and nitrate of 
soda and 2 pounds of muriate of potash. If kainit is 
preferred, use 8 pounds, since muriate has four times 
as much potash in a pound as kainit has, For soils 
that are a mixture of sand and clay, mix 9% pounds 
each of acid phosphate and nitrate of soda and 1 pound 
of muriate or 4 pounds of kainit. For clay soils, mix 
10 pounds each of acid phosphate and nitrate of soda. 
For trees just set, apply 1 to 1% pounds of the above 
mixtures to each one-year-old tree. For older trees, 
increase the fertilizer by one pound for each year since 
the tree was planted. 


V. Don’t Cut Alfalfa Too Early or Red 
Clover Too Late 


[ 1S not an uncommon practice for farmers to mow 
alfalfa from one to three weeks too early, and to 
leave red clover standing two or three weeks too 
long. Mowing alfalfa often and before it is in full 
bloom may give a little heavier yield and the quality 
may be a little better the first year, but such premature 
and frequent cutting causes a severe loss in yields from 
future cuttings and is sometimes responsible for the 
failure of the crop before it has become 
permanently established Do 
alfalfa until it is in full bloom. 
Red 

long 

have 
become 


not cut 


stand too 


the seeds 


often lett to 
Some wait so long that 
ripened and the main 
hard and lacking in palatability 
, 


iment. Cul red clover when the 


( lover is 


stems have 
and nut 
first blossom heads turn brown 

f other tl 
-d their 


Hay made ft 
grasses inclined to 
more when cured quickly. This is due 
to the drying of the first. 
While curing, such hays should not be 
spread so thinly that this will. happen 
Before the leaves become dry the hay 
should be windrowed. As as the 

tops of the windrows are well cured, either turn the 
windrows over or put the hay in small cocks. 


VI. Plan for Silo and Plant for Silage 
HERE is no secret about building a silo or rais- 
Neither is expensive. Good 
silage is one of the several things that insure 
dairy profits. With eight or ten good cows, a silo 
filled with good silage makes the dairyman practically 
independent when drouth comes, so far as succulent 
feed is concerned. He is saved the expense of paying 
high prices for an important part of his dairy ration 
and he has the very best substitute for pastures—a sub- 
stitute that is just as abundant in time of drouth or 
when the temperature is down near zero as it is during 
seasons of abundant rainfall or the hot summer months. 

Silos are usually filled in August and September. If 
we are to have a new silo ready by that time, we must 
make plans now, assemble materials and finish building 
before the silage is to be stored. Crops for silage should 
be planted in May and June and now is the time to get 
the ground ready and decide whether corn or sorghum 
is to be grown for silage and what varieties to plant. 
The best variety of corn for silage is usually also the 
variety that makes the most good grain. The best 
variety of sorghum for silage is usually also the variety 
that makes the most good syrup. 

Your state extension service will be glad to furnish 
plans and bills of lumber for silos and will sometimes 
give personal assistance in the building of silos. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 855 tells how to make homemade 
silos, and a free copy may be secured from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D, C. 


om plants lan 


leaves 


out leaves 


soon 


ing a crop to fill it. 
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The “Carlot Shipment’’ Plan Should Be 
Pushed in Every County 


NE of the most remarkable and promising agri- 

cultural developments in the whole South today 

is the “carlot shipment” plan. Every farmer who 
doesn’t know what this plan means should hurry up 
and find out about it. Every county that hasn’t yet put 
the idea into practice should make haste and do so. 

The “carlot shipment” plan is making a profitable 
market for products for which no profitable market 
previously existed. And more than that, it is prov- 
ing that wherever farmers can get cash markets for 
diversified they will produce the desired 
“diversification” without any trouble. 

It is the purpose of The Progressive Farmer to give 
rather especial attention this year to the market- 
ing developments in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia, and right now we are going to report 
on what we have recently seen in South Carolina, where 
State Director of Extension W. W. Long has given 
especial attention to marketing matters. This week 
we aré going to discuss the record of Darlington 
County and in later issues we shall have something to 
say about Williamsburg and Clarendon. Two impor- 
tant facts to keep in mind about the work in all three 
counties are: 








products, 


new 


is on a county-wide basis 


thing 


(1) Each marketing proje 
) 


(Zé) 


everything grown or made on the farm. 


In Darlington County, J. M. Napier, the enterprising 
county agent, began the work because the dire need for 
it was impressed on him day after day and week after 
week. t] 


The plan aims to find a cash market for an) 
and 


One day a farmer came to his office with three 
dozen eggs, four bushels of potatoes, an old rooster, 
and a basket of greens. The farmer had these surplus 
products for sale, but there was no market for them. 
Again, a farmer came to Napier when he was loading 
a car of hogs and announced that he had eighteen 
bushels of would like to sell. Another had a 
few pounds of pecans. And so it went through a dozen 
or more products for which there was no market in 
small quantities. A car of eggs, potatoes, poultry, or 
pecans would have found a market at prices well above 
local prices at almost any time, but no one farmer had 
a carlot of these products. Yet scattered over the 
county in small quantities on individual farms there 
surely must be carlots in variety. 


corn he 


“One would naturally suppose,” said Mr. Napier, 
“that our state colleges of agriculture and the United 
States Department of Agriculture would follow up 
their strenuous ‘production campaigns’ with ‘marketing 
campaigns.’ I have realized for a long time that the 
most neglected phase of farming is the marketing of 
the crops of the farm.” Mr. Napier added fur- 
ther his conversation with us :— 








n his 






in farming has always been the 














chief plank in our state and national agricultural 
platforms. While diversification has been prac- 
ticed by some farmers, in Darlington County diver- 
fication has made little ogre in the past ten 
or fifteen years. I found, through inquir ng 
rmers, that the re n was that they had not 
able t ell the products of their divers 
cation in a satisfactory way. The natural conclu- 
on was, that if diversification was to amount to 
anything, it must be tied up with marketing. 
“So I determined to give as much assistance as 
possible to the marketing of surplus minor products 
vithout interfering with my other extension work. 
It was both surprising and gratifying to find, load, 
d sell sixty cars of such products between Janu- 
15 and December 1, 1924.” 
II 
C ount lgent Vapie r had right at hand a list of all 
the carload pments by products, and we are giving 
t herewith: 
Hi 29 Poultry 2 
Corn & Oats and rye 2 
Hogs ; 5 Sweet potatoes 1 
Irish potatoes . & Oat straw . 1 
Peanuts 3 Miscellaneous 5 


Re ides 
shipments from Darlington County were made by the 
state Sweet Potato Codperative Marketing Association. 
The five “miscellaneous” included milk cows, 
chickens, eggs, turkeys, hams, lard, corn, peas, beans, 
pecans, etc. Nor should anyone imagine that a few 
big farmers or plantation-owners filled these cars. On 
the contrary, by far the greatest number of patrons 
were small farmers. From 300 to 400 farm families 
participated in and received the benefits of each carload 
of poultry. In hog shipments, the average patron fur- 
nished about one-tenth of a car. In the case of one 
shipment of twelve tons of hay, eleven farmers were 
represented—indicating that small farmers, eac with 
about one surplus ton of hay, found a ready cash 
market for this surplus. 
Il 


Of these sixty carload shipments made by Mr. Napier 
between January 15 and December 1, 1924, the most 
noteworthy were the twenty-nine cars of hay and the 
eight cars of corn—noteworthy because these Darling- 
ton County farmers are producing a surplus above their 
farm needs and believe they can make “money crops” 
of corn and hay and find it profitable, although un- 
doubtedly both crops would pay better if fed to live- 
stock and the iivestock’etself shipped out of Darlington. 
More orders for both corn and hay were received than 
could be filled. These sixty cars were all sold in South 
Carolina or adjoining states, with the exception of 
poultry cars. 

A few further illustrations of how coéperative mar- 
keting pays may be mentioned in this connection :— 


ixty carloads here listed, other carlot 


these Ss1 


cars 


Eggs.—The local price of eggs was at one time 15 
cents a dozen. While shipments were being made, the 
price jumped to 25 cents a dozen. 

Hogs.—Hogs were selling locally at 12 cents a pound 
Carlot shipments brought about the same 
price per pound on foot. , 

Poultry—Betfore May, 1924, Darlington County had 
never shipped a car of poultry. In the following ten 
months five cars were shipped that brought the farmers 
$16,000 spot cash. It is told of one Darlington farmer 
several years ago that he was offered 35 cents apiece 
for his milk-fed broilers. Refusing this, he shipped 
by express and got 37 cents per pound—and since the 
fowls weighed 214 pounds apiece, his net returns were 
83 cents apiece against his local offer of 35 cents! 


IV 


“Ind Darlington, let us remember, is only one South 
Carolina county which is now attempting to provide 
cash markets for any product the farmer can grow. 
\fter we shall have reported the experience of Claren- 
don and Williamsburg, our readers will be even more 
ready to subscribe to the sound principle enunciated 
by J. M. Napier :— 


dre SS€ d. 


“I do not believe there is any better way to make 
diversification a reality among our farmers than tc 
help establish markets for these diversified prod- 


ucts, 


Make Plans Now to Attend the Farmers’ 
State Convention 


VERY farmer and farmer’s wife needs some kind 
of vacation in midsummer—possibly two or three 
short vacation trips. 


Anyhow, we wish to remind every North Carolina 


reader that it is none too early to make plans to attend 
the North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, to be 
held at our state agricultural college, July 28, 29, 30. 


President O. Max Gardner and Secretary J. M. Gray 
are already at work trying to make the best possible 
program, and wide-awake folks over the state are al- 
ready making plans to attend. President Gardner ex- 
pects to bring 200 Cleveland farmers with him and is 


The Progressive Farmer 


considering asking every civic club in the state to select 
farmer in the community and send 





one outstanding 





the répresentative of that section. And from 
down in Hyde County on the seacoast comes tb ro- 
gressive plan in a letter to The Progressive r 
from ¢ Gibbs :— 

We have a little merchants’ association he: 
which is purely local for us Engelhard merchant 
and inity. We are only sixteen in number, as 
only about 75 per cent of the merchants are met 





bers. We have just had a meeting, and as m 

us own Ford touring cars, we have decided 
each one of us will take a carload of farmers and 
go to the State Farmers’ Convention in Raleig! 
in July. Just now we don't know what prog- 
ress we will make in obtaining full codperat 
of the merchants and farmers relative to 


trip, but if only one dozen cars went and they could 

carry from fifty to. sixty people, that would mak: 

a fair representation from this portion of H 

County.” 

Now why can’t business men all over North Carolina 
iollow Engelhard’s good example? 


Three Tips From South Georgia 
E’VE always heard it said that “where there’s a 
will there’s a way.” Surely this must apply in 
this matter of seeking out and using sources of 

cash other than the prescribed cotton and corn, so long 
used throughout most of the South. On a trip through 
South Georgia a few weeks ago we saw several rat 
striking instances of resourcefulness in finding sources 
of cash for farmers. 

| 


In South Georgia, the plant business is. assuming 
rather large proportions. Those~folks have found 
they can grow cabbage, tomato, sweet potato and other 
plants for the rest of the United States. That term, 
“the rest of the United States,” is used advisedly. 
Tift County, Georgia, alone has contracted to produce 
30,000,000 tomato plants for Indiana growers this year, 
Canneries in Indiana furnish the seed and Tift County 
plant growers produce the plants and ship the plants 
to the canneries who in turn distribute the plants to 
Indiana farmers who contract to grow the tomatoes. 
Three hundred acres of land have been planted ‘to 
produce these plants. Here is a source of cash of no 
small moment to Tift County. 

About the middle of March, one Tift County plant 
grower said he alone had already shipped more than two 
million cabbage plants and the season wasn’t yet over. 
Acres and acres of land in South Georgia are bedded 
to sweet potatoes to produce slips for other sections of 
the South. 

II 


Communities where people are not only willing to 
coéperate, but have the get-up-and-get to do it, have 
a far better chance than others to pick up extra cash. 
Walden, in Bibb County, Georgia, is an excellent ex- 
ample of such a community. For example, last win- 
ter the farmers in that section had more turnips than 
Macon could use. Under the leadership of County 
\gent Middlebrooks, markets were found in Birming- 
ham and in Florida, with the result that nine carloads 
were sold at prices that netted around $200 per acre to 
the growers 1 








Even Georgia collards found a good mar- 
ket, two carloads of them being shipped to Birmingham. 


Ill 

County Agent Middlebrooks of Bibb County lives on 
farm of 200 acres. Every morning, as he goes 
to work in Macon, he takes a load of something to sel! 
He had brought in $16 worth of vegetables that morn 
in March when we called on him. In his garden 
showed us a row of carrots, 155 feet long, from which 
he had already sold $19 worth and which certainly 
promised as much as $6 more. 


his own 


ing 


Of course, not all of us are so located that we can ¢ 
as well as County Agent Middlebrooks. But if we wi 
only look around us, most of us will find there i 
acceptable market for something we can grow. 
not always the part of wisdom to grow something 
then try to.find a market. It is far safer to do a 
observing to find out what other people want anc 

y in getting. Then why not try to 





diffi 





wants: 


And let's remember that where a community will 
work together, there i far greater opportunit) tor 
success than where one must work single-handed. 

Be Warned in Time 
OST of the estimates indicate an increase ©! 
about 5 per cent in cotton acreage this yé s 
compared with last, and cotton prices ha’ 
already declined considerably. The wise farmer ¥ ll 


redouble his efforts to make his own food and feed 
this year so as to avoid any danger of having to buy 
high-priced feed with low-priced cotton, will 
every effort to keep out of and will especial.) 
resolve to buy nothing on “time prices” that he cam 
possibly do without. There is safety in no other course. 


ease tt mm 


i 





debt 


oul, 
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For a Happier Country Life 


What Some Farmers and Farm Communities Are Doing 


ARMERS all over the South are now in the midst 

of their busiest season, but it is none too early to 

begin making plans for such recreation and com- 
radeship as will lighten the load of steady labor and 
add variety to the season’s activities. The Progressive 
Farmer believes with ex-Secretary 
of Agriculture David F. Houston 
that “the farmer has a right to a 
joyous existence.” And with this 
thought in mind we wish to refer 
to some opportunities for the en- 
richment of country life that many 
farmers and farm communities are 
now using to advantage and that 





other farmers and communities 
CLARENCE POK would do well to adopt. 
* * * 


Some small farmers are finding that even farm work 
can be made happier if two or more neighbors whose 
“swap work” or help each 

wo farmers has two boys 
If the four boys are put 


farms are close together 
other out. Suppose each of 
who are chopping cotton. 
together on one farm one day and on the other the next, 
or chop one man’s cotton and then the other’s, they are 
likely to work better and with more alacrity—and the 
same principle may apply in the case of the plowing 
and cultivation by the fathers themselves. The hap- 
piest occasions to which our older farmers like to refer 
were the log-rollings and corn-shuckings and house- 
raisings, not that plenty of hard work was not done on 
these occasions, but that the hard work was sweetened 
and made joyous by the comradeship of friends and 
neighbors. 

Of course, not all farm work lends itself to the 
policy of swapping dabor, but where it can be done, the 
gain in team work and human companionship is nearly 


always worth while. 
* * * 


Nearly every spring we hear pleasing reports of 
neighbors coming together and planting or cultivating 
the crop of a sick friend. Some neighbor has fallen 
ill and so has been unable to get his farm work done, 
whereupon some good Samaritan with enterprise 
enough to take the lead invites all the neighbors to 
come together on a certain day and put the man’s farm 
in shape. This is one of the finest examples of neigh- 
borliness that we know of, and everybody ought to 
welcome an opportunity to be of such assistance to a 


friend in need. 
x * * 


Coming now to some opportunities for recreation and 
social life on the farm, one’s thoughts turn naturally 
to fishing trips and fishing parties. It is unfortunate 
that our country folks are very largely turning over 
country sports to city people. The farmer who works 
hard through the year is certainly entitled to some time 
for recreation, and fishing and hunting are the logical 
and traditional sports of the countryman. An oppor- 
tunity to enjoy them should be a part of the heritage 
of every farm boy. 

* *k * 

Just as far as possible, the social activities of a 
country community ought to be held at the schoolhouse 
as the logical “community center.” It is an excellent 
thing for each school to have its own baseball team 
and for this sport to be continued on the school grounds 
on Saturday afternoons after school closes. “My boys 
certainly work better all through the week since | 
began giving them Saturday afternoons off for base- 
ball,” one farmer told us some time ago, and many 
other fathers have no doubt had the same experience. 


* * * 


Nearly every town of any size now has its swimming 
pool, and probably no other form of recreation has 
grown so rapidly in popularity these last five years. 
Here again there is no reason why country people 
Should not make greater use of a natural country sport. 
More families might well do what two or three families 
of kinspeople whom we know have done. They have 
built a couple of bathhouses, one for the men and one 
for the women, on the river’s edge, and often go there 
during week-ends, with their bathing suits, and have 
more fun than any similar group of townspeople have 
at their expensively built “swimming pools.” 

* *k * 


It is none too early to begin making plans for sum- 
mer picnics and vacation parties. Of course, family 


Picnics are always in order, and any family having a 
car will find it worth while to have a picnic supper out 
in the woods or by some riverside or creekside once 
every week or two. For larger picnics the best agency 
®f direction and control is usually a Sunday school. 


By CLARENCE POE 


Every Sunday school ought to try to have at least one 
picnic a year. 
* * * 

“Agricultural excursions’ grow steadily in favor 
year after year. On these excursions any number of 
farmers—six, ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred or more 
—get together under their own leadership or the lead- 
ership of the county agent and make an automobile 
tour. Usually they visit some noted farm or farming 
community or farm enterprise in an adjoining county 
or more distant county. In other cases such parties are 
organized to attend annual meeting of the state 
farmers’ convention or farmers’ institute, It is 
none too early for farmers in any community to con- 
sider whether they might not follow the example of 
other progressive communities in this respect. 

* * * 


the 


State 


Music should never be forgotten, and in many sec- 
tions of the South “all-day singings” are still held and 
enjoyed. It is great for any school or 
community if it can boast of a band made up of home 
talent. “There is hardly a farming community in the 
South in which there is not quite a good deal of musical 
ability, and as a rule nothing except leadership is 
needed to make it effective. 

‘o's 


also a asset 


One of the most interesting of recent events in the 
writer’s home community was a “wild flower show.” 
The women, the teachers, the Boy Scouts, and others 
ransacked the country miles around and 
together and labeled more than 100 kinds of wild flow- 


for brought 


The exhibit was kept open at night as well as 


ers. 
during the day, and was a remarkable success. Now a 
flower show for cultivated flowers is soon to follow. 


There is no reason why such exhibits should not be 
held at every consolidated school or high school in the 


rural South. 
$ € & 


“ 


For the older boys and girls, or the “young men and 
young women,” any occasion that will bring such young 
people together under wholesome influences should be 
encouraged—and if such occasions also bring the older 
foiks together at the. same time, so much the better. 
That picture of old English country life as given in 


Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village’ deserves frequent 
duplication in this country :— 
“And all the village train, from labor free, 


Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree.... 
The young contending as the old surveyed.” 








In this connection, a Georgia friend contributes a 
ae oe. 

LIFE: “BIG MARE 
PROMISING young poct who writes vividly 
of country life and country things is Mark 
Van Doren. There is hardly a reader of 

The Progressive Farmer, we believe, who will not 
find his heart a little touched by this strong, 
homely, and characteristic selection from Mr. Van 
Doren’s new volume, “Spring Thunder and Other 
Poems,” (Selzer, $1.50) :— 
The grass is deep in the field, and her four legs 
Sink out of sight. She plunges lazily on 
To a fresh circle, whence she lifts her head 
And looks across the fences to the barn. 
No voice from there, no swing of any door. 
She lowers her nose t@ the ground—but suddenly shifts, 
Looks up again; and stares into the quiet. 
Yesterday, and as long as she remembers, 
At this good hour there sounded a shrill cry— 
“Here Chunk! Here ,Chunk! Here Chunk!"—and two 

thin arms ’ 
Were waved from a dark opening in the wall. . 
Now nothing; so she feeds until the sun 
Comes cooler over the meadow, and starts home. 
Her feet trample on clover; and her breast 
Moves with superfluous might against the weeds. 
She ploughs across the creek and through the gap; 
Is halfway up the hillside; still no shout; 
No corn upon an aged, trembling hand...... 
She hesitates, as if the barn were gone— 
Had never been just here—and gazes long 
At the half-opened door; then stumbles through. 
Her salt is there; the timothy is down. 
She munches, while no words are in her nostrils; 
No feet in boots too big for them clump by. e 
The weak old man who never failed has failed...... 
Yet foolish whisperings, not of the hay, are heard; 
Spidery ghosts of fingers now caress her, 
Swiftly over a shoulder, down a flank, 
Smoothing, smoothing her mane till the evening is night. 
Does a plain mare remember? And how long? 
Tomorrow will come a slap and a careless whistle. 
Tomorrow will come a boy. Is she to forget? 

—Mark Van Doren. 
cS * 








suggestion that is worth passing oneo our young folks 
all over the South. She writes :— 


“My own old home community woke up and be- 
came a delightful place to live one summer when 
a college boy came back home and organized the 
Community Social Club, the sole object of this club 
being to provide some form of wholesome amuse- 
ment for the whole community at least once a week, 
in a systematic way. The college boy was made 
chairman of the program committee, and the com- 
munity had a steady succession of fish fries, straw 
rides, watermelon cuttings, picnics and moonlight 
picnics, community sings, swimming parties, tennis 
matches, movie parties, etc., for every Saturday 
afternoon and evening the whole summer. When 
parties were given in homes, no attempt was made 
to serve refreshments, except watermelons or fruit, 
because the crowds were so large, but every effort 
was made to provide everybody in the community 


with a way to get to every meeting. This com- 
munity found that when such amusements were 
planned regularly, everybody came and enjoyed 


them, but when there was no organization to ar- 

range them, there were not nearly so many com- 

munity good times.” 
* * * 

Last but not least, let’s not forget the club work 
of the boys and girls. The youngsters who are learn- 
ing so much and making such wonderfully fine records 
as club members should not go without being assured 
of the constant support and appreciation of the older 
folks. We hope all Progressive Farmer parents of club 
boys and girls will not only interest themselves in what 
their youngsters are doing, but will also try to get all 
the club boys and girls of the community together for 
special meetings or picnics or trips or other forms of 
enjoyment. 








| SOMETHING TO READ 
Psalm 107: A Prose Poem 


F YOU are too busy to read a whole book this week, 
you the 107th Psalm and get 

acquainted with the noblest poems 
available anywhere in our English tongue—not over- 
looking that quaintly beautiful and touching old Eliza- 
bethan phrase, “the lovingkindness of t! No 





suppose just turn to 


one of prose 


he Lord.” 
word in common use in our language today seems to 
convey quite the meaning of that expressive ‘term, 
“lovingkindness,” that we have unfortunately let fall 
into disuse. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Organizing to Make Dixie “A Land of 


Beauty” 


FE DO wish The Progressive Farmer could do some- 
thing to start an organization to really make the 
South ‘A Land of Beauty,’” writes a thoughtful 

friend, who adds :— 

“As a paper, The Progressive Farmer has done 
a lot, but the South needs a whole-time organiza- 
tion devoted to this one problem, which could organ- 
ize the whole South into clubs for local commun- 
ity development—painting schoolhouses, churches, 
and homes; encouraging the planting of shrubs and 
flowers; making cemeteries beautiful instead of 
bleak and neglected spots—in other words trying 
to educate our people to the need for beauty. 

“Thousands of people are now passing through 
the South each month, by automobile and train. 
The ugly and neglected appearance of the majority 
of our farms, churches, and schools is doing more 
than any other one thing to keep our section in 
disrepute. 

“And the tragedy of the whole thing is, that 
whereas so little is being done, a revolutionary 
change in the appearance of the whole South could 
be made in two months at little cost, if the popu- 
lation only saw the need of it; and the South 
could be made a virtual paradise in five to ten 
years.” 

The last paragraph presents the case for a more 
beautiful South more effectively than anything we have 
seen lately. It will take time to get the organization 
our friend speaks of, but a long step toward it will be 
taken if just one Progressive Farmer reader in each 
neighborhood would catch the vision and resolve to 
advocate and practice the ideals this letter emphasizes. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


O MAN or woman of the humblest sort can really 
be strong, gentle, pure, and good without some- 
body being helped and comforted by the very 

existence of that goodness.—Phillips Brooks. 
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ood Management Aids Success 





HEEP alone, among livestock, 
have continued to bring fait 
prices during the depression 

ter the World War. Dairy prod- 
ucts have suffered less than beef 
cattle and hogs, but even dairy 
products, our most essential foods, 
have suffered a severe decline in 
prices. This period of comparative 
TAIT BUTLER prosperity for sheep and wool pro- 
ducers, compared with other live- 


stock producers, has turned more attention to sheep 
raising, even here in the South, 

It is perhaps too much to state that a small flock of 
sheep ought to be kept on every farm, but it is certain 
that there are many. more farms in the South on which 
a flock of sheep, intelligently cared for, would prove 
profitable. 

* * * 

We are often asked if the greater part of the South 
is not too warm, low and wet for satisfactory sheep 
production. 

Those parts of the South suitable for growing 
our general crops or for growing other livestock have 
no climatic or soil conditions which make sheep raising 
especially difficult. There are possibly natural obstacles, 
but there are none of these which cannot be removed 
by man and which it is not his work to remove, if he 
raises sheep. 

It is claimed that parasites are worse in our damp, 
warm climate. This is possibly so, but parasites are 
likely to make sheep raising unprolitable in most sec- 
tions, unless the caretaker does his duty in protecting 
them. It requires some knowledge of sheep and some 
personal care to raise sheep profitably, but all of these 
required are within the powers of any man who wills 
to succeed. It is pretty certain that in some lines of 
sheep production the natural advantages in the South 
more than balance the natural obstacles. In the pro- 
duction of early lambs, for instance, the mild climate 
which makes it possible to furnish winter and early 
spring grazing is an advantage which far outweighs 
any natural disadvantage. But it takes some personal 
attention and sheep knowledge to raise early lambs 
successfully, just as it does in other lines. Perhaps 
sheep are a little more insistent in their demands for 
this little, intelligent attention, than other livestock, 
but if this be true, it is equally true that when this 
required attention is given them, they pay better for it. 

* * 7 


Possibly some breeds of sheep are better adapted to 
the South than others, but the management—care and 
feeding—is much more important in determining re- 
sults than the particular breed selected. 


In the production of early lambs, for instance, breed- 
ing at the right time, care at lambing time, and green 
feed for the suckling ewes are of much more im- 
portance in determining protits than which one of any 
of the mutton breeds is used. 

With grade or common ewes and a purebred sire of 
any of the larger mutton breeds, the breeding of the 
ewes so they will lamb at the right time, close attention 
during the lambing season, and proper feeding will 
bring success, 

On the other hand, the best breed—if there were 
such—would fail without attention to these important 
details of care and feeding, 

e & @ 

There is perhaps no other kind of livestock produc- 
tion in which the purebred sire more clearly proves his 
value and economy than in sheep production. There is 
no “best breed,” but the purebred sire is 


By TAIT BUTLER 


iwement and “good luck,” when sifted down to the 


facts, usually proves to be good nagement. 

Why the South Has Few Good Pastures 
XCEPT possibly on very high priced lands, the 
cheapest way to feed livestock is by pasturing. 


If pasturage is the cheapest feed for livestock, 


then when this method of feeding is used, the best pas- 
the largest practicable 





tures are most economical and 
amount of the animal’s feed should come from the 
pastures. 

It must be admitted that Southern pastures are not 


generally of a high quality, and it is, therefore, perti- 
nent to inquire the reason why. 


The reason generally given, especially by those living 
in sections where pastures are generally good, is: “O! 
this is not a grazing or grass country.” They justify 
this answer by citing the undeniable fact that our 
pastures are generally poor and say: “If you have a 
grass country, why is it that you don’t have more and 
better pastures ?” 

It is difficult to “argue against. success” and almost 
equally difficult to excuse or explain failure; there- 
fore, those who state that we haven;t a “grass country” 
always appear to have the best of the argument. 


There are enough good pastures in every state in the 
South to prove that there are no difficulties in the 
making and maintaining of pastures which cannot be 
overcome, when the man does his duty. But .there 
must be some real difficulties or obstacles, or there 
would be more of these good pastures. In those sec- 
tions where the writer has: seen the best pastures, man 
has seemed to be doing little and “nature” to be doing 
most. This is particularly true in America, where we 
have depended most on “nature” to make our pastures, 
and have done least ourselves. 

Let us, therefore, admit that in the South “nature” 
alone will not make good pastures for us. If we can 
bring ourselves to that state of mind, we are perhaps 
then in a position to recognize and appreciate the ob- 
stacles and aids existing from our climatic and soil 
conditions, and then we are likely to find out what we 
must do to overcome these obstacles and to take ad- 
vantage of the aid given us by our natural advantages. 


The obstacles to good pastures are, as I see them: 
(1) A poor soil, speaking generally; or that only our 
poor soils are usually put into pastures. (2) The ten- 
dency of our rolling soils to wash or erode. (3) The 
rapidity of growth by other than pasture plants, for 
grasses are, as a rule, slow growing plants; that is, 
weeds or non-pasture plants grow faster than the pas- 
ture plants and smother the latter out. (4)The most 
succulent and possibly the most nutritious pasture 
plants seem to grow best in a cool, moist climate. 
Perhaps these are enough obstacles to ask man to 
overcome and we may turn our attention to the other 
side of the picture. The favoring natural conditions, 
as I see them, are: (1) Relatively cheap lands. I mean 
low priced lands considering the pasturage they will 
produce when properly managed. (2) A very large 
variety of pasture plants suitable to every section, soil, 
and purpose served by pastures. (3) A long growing 
season, and in most sections an abundant rainfall 
The obstacles, some of them at least, are difficult to 
overcome. Poor soils, made poor by washing, leaching, 
and continued cropping, can in time be overcome quite 
easily, but poor soils, naturally so, are not easy to 
overcome. But much can be done at little expense to 


overcome this difficulty and it is the duty of man 
The tendency of our soil 





overcome it. 
is less difficult to overcome, and when once done, and 
a pasture secured, this difficulty disappears, for pastur: 
plants hold the soils; but a pasture cannot be esta 

lished on soils that move off with every heavy a 
The rapid growth of non-pasture plants—weeds—is 
possibly our greatest obstacle to the covering of t 

They must be 
kept down, but when this is done and the soils pre- 


land with some sort of pasture plants. 


vented from washing away, grazing plants cover th: 
ground in a few years, even without seeding. Such 
grazing plants may not be of the most nutritious kind, 
but they cover and hold the soil and furnish grazing 
and aid in holding and improving the soil and in 
making it easier to grow better pasture plants. The 
best or most nourishing pasture plants can only be 
maintained by improving soil fertility. 


As to our natural advantages, they are considerable, 
but we have depended on them too much. In fact, we 
have depended on them almost entirely, and they are 
not sufficient to overcome the “natural’’ obstacles men- 
tioned. For instance, we have a long growing season, 
but the grazing period furnished by most of our pas- 
tures is not long. Our actual grazing period, as fur- 
nished by most of our pastures, is not longer than in 
sections where the growing period is much shorter. 
Also our large rainfall has not been an unmixed benefit. 
It is responsible for our soils washing away, and in 
other cases, because of lack of drainage, has reduced 
the quality of our pastures, 


As stated, enough good pastures may be found in 
the South to prove that they may be had at an expense 
which furnishes cheap feed; but to get these pastures 
we must recognize the natural obstacles and remove 
them. We must realize that our natural advantages 
are not sufficient to overcome these obstacles, but that 
it is our duty and privilege to overcome them. When 
we reach this attitude of mind, we shall make and 
maintain good pastures and not before. 

) S) y 
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Thirteen Is Not Unlucky With Sheep 


N THE spring of 1912 I purchased an ewe lamb 

from my brother-in-law who a few years previous 

had bought a flock of 40 or 50 sheep at a 
nearby sale. It was a rare thing, indeed, for the ewes 
of this flock to bring twin lambs. 

The following spring, and possibly the next, this ewe 
lamb brought only one lamb. Then she began to drop 
twin lambs each spring, and at last one spring she 
dropped triplets, much to my surprise, as at that time 
I had never heard of an ewe bringing three lambs. 

As time went on I began to increase the size of my 
flock and twins and triplets began to appear more 
often each year, until it became a disappointment if 
an ewe brought only one lamb. 

I keep only a small flock, not over 20 at any time 
since I began raising sheep, and all of them were bred 
from the ewe I purchased in 1912. None of the ewes 
I now own is as small as she. 

I have always kept good rams, and last year I pur- 
chased a registered Hampshire ram for my flock, 
which consists at this time of only 13 ewes. The last 
one of the ewes has dropped lambs this season, not one 
of them bringing only one lamb. 
brought twins; six of them triplets, making a_ total 
of 32 lambs. I have saved 27 lambs out of the 32. 


Seven of these ewes 


I am writing this to show what can be done with a 
small flock of sheep by good breeding and attention. 
EDGAR V. STEPHENSON. 





absolutely necessary to the best success. 
No matter how good the quality of the 
sheep, however, they must have a certain 
amount of intelligent attention to prove 
most profitable. In fact, given a pure- 
bred sire, then sheep sense or intelligent 
handling and determines the 
results. 


feeding 


We do not advise any one keeping even 
a small flock of sheep unless he is going 
to give the problem enough thought to 
learn the needs or requirements of sheep 
and is then willing to give them this 
necessary care and proper feeding. It is 


true that on some farms, sheep receiving HEN but a la@ of sixteen tolls—mind sense. I aim to fence 
: . : ‘ fill ith fishing : Swit ing holes tweer an’s norma ig 
very little attention sometimes prove oe with fishing snd ewimming hotes ae Snecma: : signee 
a hy —I helped grandfather build a fence be- Should I get “out”? beyond 
profitable, but this is not common, and to tween his land and Neighbor Spence. By move the post right then and 


get the best results in any livestock pro- accident I 





set one post two inches out, 


Granddad’s Advice—y). £2 rus 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


will you land?” 
hand with a burnt match 


off of Spence and in on me! 


post; bee-line the fence! 


in my moral creed. I deal 
he built fence. 


only that as such, but lookit here, where the field. 
He drew a figure on his 
and showed 
me how two inches out, right 
now, would lead me 50 feet 
building fence for just one 
you SLANT back,” he added, “‘see, you’re 
A Pull up that 
That’s best 
for both myself and Spence!” 
was right. He sowed a seed that sprouted 
with men as 
A bee-line plan is common 

e in rigid line be- 


my share, I 


smallest trifle out of plumb would slant 


> ) 
~ 
URING hot weather some provision 
should be made for watering teams 1 
A refreshing drink of cool 
water at least once in the forenoon and 
again in the afternoon, in addition 

what is given when the animal is brought 
to the stable, would result in more com 
fort, increased vigor, and fewer cases of 
heat prostration. In case heat prostra- 
Granddad tion occurs, a competent veterinar 
should at once be summoned, if he 15 
available. In the absence of professional 
aid, or until it arrives, perhaps the sim- 
plest line of procedure is to get the ani- 
mal in the shade, and apply a small sack 
of broken ice to the head, or keep the 


S (oa) 
oe Ge 
SS 


here and 
astray in 
day! “If 








and mine. 


there; the 





: . ° : ) € 10s it ut of fine!’ in big i ars to come ? 3] : © Saxe +1)E 
duction, intelligent management is the or vars at most. “3 er out « Tine my 1 I g in years to come. I don’t slant head cool with cold water, the idea being 
. : E granddad cried a sighting at it squinty- back, for don’t you see the fence would eae 7 
only safe means of protection against eyed. “I see,”- said I, “a trifle out, but then cut in on me! No, “Pull up the to reduce the temperature of the ai 
“bad luck.” There is not much in not enough to care about!” “Two inches post, bee-line the fence! That’s best which is usually high, by “cooling 





“luck”, either good or bad, in sheep 
_Taising. “Bad luck” is usually bad man- OS 


out is two too much! And then, ‘tain’t 


for both myself and Spence!” 





so to speak, the heat centers in 


ak brain. 
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NSWERING a telephone call in his 


office, John Anderson, the county 

agent, found Sam Johnson at the 
other end of the wire. Sam’s strong 
voice filled the ofiice. 

“Hello! hello! Is that you, John? 
I’m mighty glad I caught you in. Say, 
are you coming out my way today? 
Good. Two-thirty? All right. I've 


y 
got a boll weevil | 


I want to ask you 

When John reached Sam’s home, 
promptly on time, he found of 
Sam’s neighbors there. Word had spread 
abroad that a weevil had found 
and Sam’s neighbors had come over to 
take a look at it. In the meantime all 
who had learned of the finding of a 
weevil on Sam's farm were on the look- 
out for weevils in their own fields. One 
had been found by Dock McGregor and 
was brought over to Sam’s. There was 


found this morning. 
some questions.” 


several 


been 





much speculation as to what the weevil 
would do this year. Some wanted to 
begin poisoning at once, before their 
cotton was chopped out. Others who 
had not given serious thought to the 
boll weevil problem were ready to lay 
in a supply of poison and equipment 
for applying it. Still others were con- 
tent to “let nature take her course.” 
Such was the situation when John ar- 
rived. 

“I'm glad there are so many here,” 
said John. “This is not the only boll 
weevil that has come out of winter 


Others ar 
The weevil’s getting an 
follow tl 


e coming out every 
early 


quarters. 
day now. 
start and we all need to 
rules for fighting him.” 


the best 


“Sure,” spoke up Bud Weaver, “but 
some of us don’t understand all the lan- 


guage used. What do you fellows mean 


by ‘pre-square poisoning’ ?” 

“Pre-square poisoning is making an 
application of poison at the time the 
squares begin to form. But this first 
application is not to be made unless 


there is found by careful count and esti- 


mates that there are 20 or more weevils 
per acre.” 

“What poison should be used?” some- 
ene asked 

“Calcium arsenate dust. This is put 


on and in the buds by shaking it from a 


yag; or the molasses mixture may be 
put in the buds with a mop. This mo- 
lasses mixture is made from one pound 
o£ calcium arsenate dust, one gallon of 
water, and one gallon of cheap molasses 
This is known as the 1-1-1 mixture and 
is not recommended except for the early 
application—remember that. If the wee- 


fi 
vils are numerous or 


Rules for Fighting the Boll Weevil 


Sam Johnson Gets Them From His County Agent 


survived through the 30 y 


that has “ars 
I weevil and its hz 


war against the 
been profitable when used right and there 


ise AS 





if rain falls soon 


after the 
mixture 


molasses 
is applied, 
repeat the applica- 
tion.” 


w- 


“How about p 


ing the fallen 














squares. under?” 
Bud asked 








IS HE SPRE \DING®* HIS WINGS FOR 


were enough weevils present to justify 
poisoning.” 

“Mr. Anderson,” said Col. Simpkins, 
the old Confederate warhorse who until 
now had used profanity as his only boll 
weevil exterminator, “will you kindly, 
sir. be so obliging as to give us a codi- 
fied set of rules for the extermination 
of this infernal invader of our rights, 
the cotton boll weevil, sir?” 

“With pleasure, Colonel. Of course 
I will make them 
brief. If you or any- 
one else would like 
to have a _ printed 
copy of the rules 
give me your name 
and address and |] 
will mail them = to 
you. All county 


agents have copies 


“Dyan” —_ YOUR FIELDS? THEN PREPARE ; : 

Vont plow them TO CONTROL HIM to give to anyo 
under but pic who asks for them. 
them up and burn them At best onl These rules are the result of the labors 
a part of the punctured squares ca of many men and the result of years of 
plowed unde TI stic yn the stal experience. These is no other known 
and some of them drop in the row be- way for getting rid of the boll weevil.” 
tween the stalks. Pick them up ahead 
of cultivation and burn them. Pick “Now, gentlemen, let me give you the 
them up once every five or six days frules that Sam Johnson and Colonel 
ind always once a_ weel If these Simpkins ask for: 
squares are not promptly destroyed 1. Begin dusting when 10 per cent of° the 
more weevils will come from them. squares havegbeengpunctured. This may oc- 
Keep.this up until dusting starts. De- cur in late June or not until sometime in 
teaelng ieeacsid ware : help August Watch closely and start promptly 
S ng Ture squ S S <¢ elt 1 1 = 

oying puncture . au c . when this 10 per cent infestation has been 
but it is not.a remedy. reached—when 10 squares in 100 have been 

r , ’ punctured 
‘Remedy! That's what I want to ° 


John,” said 


know. Give us a remedy, 
Sam's brother Ike 
“The standard remedy is the calcium 


arsenate dust-poison method,” said John 





with emphasis. “Men who know the 
most about the boll weevil and know 
the most about how to fight him all 
recommend calcium arsenate dust. It is 


the one constant and unvarying remedy 


2. Use five to seven pounds of calcium 
arsenate per acre for eac application. Wit! 


a good dusting machine this will cover the 
plants 


3. At 

made at 
apart—four days would 
ber will 
on If rain falls, 


d amp 


well 


least three applications should be 
intervals not than five days 
better. The num 
depend the in- 
dust hile the 


more 
be 
of applicatior on 
festat 
plants are 


again W 


4. Use dusting machines approved by your 





county agent or your college of agriculture 
5. Dust when the wind is not blowing and 
when the cotton plants are moist. This may 


mean that the dusting must be done at night 


or begin just before daybreak before the dew 
dries from the plants. 

6. Poison and machines for applying it 
must be on hand before the time for dusting 
urrives Practice with the machine before 
going into the field. Be sure you know how 
to run it right before beginning to dust. 

‘nie ; : ‘ 

Those are the six rules all of us 
ought to remember. Along with the 
rules I would like to add one more: 


Do not depend on anything but calcium 
arsenate for poisoning boll weevils until 
omething better been found and 
ipproved by your college of agriculture 
or the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Mr. Johnson, will you kind! 
let our friends your dusting 
machine looks 


1 
nas 


see what 
like 


said Sam. 


“Sure,” 


men helped Sam pull 
his horsepower dusting machine out in 
the barn lot. Some calcium arsenate 
was put in the hopper and the machine 
started. Calcium arsenate dust came out 
in clouds, and the county agent was glad 
to demonstrate the one standard method 
of poisoning the cotton boll weevil and 
glad to find that Sam and his neighbors 
were not going to sit idle and let the 
weevil ruin them financially. 


Two or three 


Some of Sam’s neighbors ordered ma- 


chines for their individual use; others 
bought machines in partnership with 
neighbors. All bought poison. With 
the rules known and followed and with 


equipment for use when needed, 
the boll weevil will stand a poor chance 
when a cooperating bunch of farmers 
work together, as Sam’s neighbors do. 


ready 


Editor’s Note: Next week being our 
usual “Farm Woman's Number,” issued 
whenever there is a fifth Saturday in any 
month, Sam Johnson and John Ander- 
son will not appear in it, but they will 
be back again tn our June 6 issue t 


discuss “Feeding Farm Work Stock. 


Timely Garden and Orchard Reminders 


Keep Up the Spraying on Peaches, Apples, and Pecans to Get Best Crops 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Eight Timely Orchard 
Pointers 


HIN the peaches to five or six inches 
apart. Do this now if large, fine 


fruit is wanted. 


2. Thin the 


apples to six to 10 inches 


apart. Do this whet 
the fruit is the size 
of a quarter to a 
half dollar 


3. Don’t fail to 
give the final spray- 





ig to the peaches, 

as much of the good 

done by former 

sprayings may be 

L. 4. MIVER lost if the last is 
not given. Give it two to four weeks 


before the fruit is scheduled to ripen. 
4 The only thing that can be done 
for the pear and apple trees that have 





blighted is to cut out the dead twigs and 
burn them. Cut several i below 
the point where the wood has died. 

5. Put in a cover crop in the pecan 


Orchard now. Use bunch velvet beans as 
first choice, soybeans second, and c 
Peas third choice. 

6. Spray the pecans with Bordeaur- 
@senate of lead mixture to fight scab and 
hut case bearer. Give the first applica- 
tion now and repeat during late June. 

epeat also in July. 

7. The season is open for cutting out 
dead or diseased branches in fruit or 
Shade trees at all times. The sooner 


We 








this is done after such branches are lo- 
cated the better. en cut out, they 
should be burned, in order to destroy 
harmful insects and diseases 


8. Keep on picking up the peaches and 


ppies as ist as the lrop ! the 
tree Bury them deeply so as { 
stro t wo is thata im them Lo 
til to disk the orchard, esp ially - 
peach orchard, as this will destroy thou 


* ‘ ° “4 
he curculio that are in the sol 


sands of the 
n the pupa stage. 


Spray or Dust Tomato Fruit 
Worm With Lead Arsenate 


ec THERE any way of controlling 

the tomato fruit yor ne that hores into 
the fruit of the tomato? Last year 
they injured my crop fully 50 per cent.’ 


The tomato fruit worm is the same 
worm that gets in the cotton boll and 
into corn when in the roasting ear st: 
This pest seems to like corn better tl 

else and by growing a 
rows oO tomato field as a catch 





anything 
f it in the 

crop, provided “it is planted so as to 
have it in the roasting ear stage wher 
the tomatoes are about half grown. most 
of the worms may be trapped the 
corn. 


m" 


The more practicable method of con- 
trol, however, is to spray or dust with 
arsenate of lead. Jse a pound to a 





pound and a half of powderedearsenate 
of lead to 50 gallons of 
with the milk of lime. made from 3 or 4 
lump lime 


water, al 


ng 


pounds of If the poison is 





to be applied in the dust form, mix one 
part of the powdered arsenate of lead 
with 4 or 5 parts powdered lime. Mix 
thorough] ind dust on the tomatoes. 
The liquid mixture is probably the more 
utisfact ry. 

Give the first application when the 
first tomatoes are about the size of 


Repeat every 10 days un- 
tomatoes are nearly grown. A 
method is to combine the ar- 
id with Bordeaux mixture 
the same number of sprayings, 
s the Borde mixture Will control 

and the arsenate of lead the 
Any fruit that may be attacked 
dropped to ground 
nd buried. 


half a dollar. 
til the 


seieaikas ‘ 
sena of Ie 


AUX 


the 


worms and 


should be picked up 


Don’t Dig Irish Potatoes Until 
Ripe 
. 

RISH potatoes should not be dug until 
they are mattire or ripe. For the 
very early market, they are often dug 
before maturity, but only when it is nec- 
essary to get the potatoes to a very early 

market should this be done. 


Usually when ripe, the leaves of the 
plant 


will commence to turn yellow. 


The skin does not rub off easily if ma- 
ture, and a small amount of mois- 
ture appears on the surface of the po- 
tato when the skin is rubbed off. If the 
skin slips easily and much moisture 
shows, this is a clear indication that the 


only 


potato is not ripe, and should not be 
dug. 

Keep in mind that the more nearly 
mature the potato, the better it will 


carry and sell on the market. While it 
is desirable to put the potatoes on the 


market as early as possible, yet it is a 
fact that immature potatoes, rushed to 
the market, often cause a decline in 


price, because they cannot possibly be 
of good quality, and because the con- 
sumer is displeased with his first pur- 
chase he does not go back for a second 
purchase, which means a reduced de- 
mand and often an immediate decline in 
price. 


Two Cover Crops for Pecans 
NLESS the soil well filled with 


organic matter, it has been prover 
desirable to grow two cover crops in the 
pecan orchard, one during summer and 
one in winter. The bunch velvet bean 
is among the leaders as a summer cover 
crop. Put them in early in the summer, 
say during May or at the latest, early 
June. Soybeans, cowpeas and other 
summer growing legumes are good, but 
make good breeding places for the stink 
bug. This bug will not breed on the 
velvet bean. 


1S 
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A Page of Live Farm Information 


Better Farming Increases the Farmer’s Credit, Pleasures, and Profits 


The Farmer and His Credit 


T THIS time 
who can, have 
credit. For 
it might be well to ask themselves wheth- 
er they will make this credit an asset or 


of the year all farmers 
arranged their line of 
who successful 


those were 


turn it into a liability. 
legitimate 
n easily be- 


Credit, when sought for a 
purpose and rightly used, ca 
come the greatest asset of a_poor, though 
He 


an so coérdinate his honesty, ambition, 


onest farmer imbued with ambition. 


and willingness to toil with his credit that 
the result will be a nice little farm paid 
years’ time 


for in a few 


A man who uses his credit well seldom 


his credit to buy feed to make a 
Of 
severe drouth and other conditions over 
which he control might 
make this necessary. This type of 
will be considered a good financial risk 
by the banker. 

There is another class of farmers who, 
when they secure a line of credit, abuse 
t, not only making it harder for them to 
get credit in the future but harder for 


their neighbors as well. 


uses 


crop. course, there are times of 


has no which 
man 


Too often the purposes for which the 
redit was obtained are forgotten and the 
money diverted to a non-revenue pro- 
ducing use. 

The life insurance companies in their 
mortuary tables figure out how many 
will die in each thousand of population 
per year and then charge a premium 
based on these calculations. Credit prices 
are calculated practically in the same 


The merchants know that so many 


ay. 
lollars in every thousand advanced will 
e a total loss. They make their credit 
prices high enough to cover the losses 
lus a profit. These prices sometimes 


tun from 60 to 80 per cent higher than 
ash prices. 

It might be argued, if that is the case, 
vhy not the bank and borrow 
ioney at 6 to 8 per cent. Too often this 


go t 
annot be done because the farmer some- 
time in the past has failed to meet his 
bligations promptly or has diverted the 
proceeds of a loan, causing himself to be 
an undesirable risk. A few 
years ago a banker told the writer that 
98 per cent of his bank's farmer cus- 
tomers failed to meet their obligations 
when due or to make other satisfactory 


classed as 


arrangements. 


The general opinion prevails that banks 
are cold-blooded, hard-boiled, and 
particular as to whom they loan money. 


The banks have 


very 


rhe opinion is correct. 
to be particular. No bank 
in business long if it operated 
paid up capital and surplus alone. They 
loan other people’s money placed with 
them on deposit. The banker should, as 
a matter of protection, that every 
note he takes is better than money. If 
he good “sizing 
up” the borrower and makes only good 
loans, then his bank prospers, does not 


could stay 
on its 


see 


exercises judgment in 


break and is never hard up. 

What loans are preferred by bankers? 
All not alike. would rather 
loan only to merchants, others on houses, 


are Some 
while others prefer unencumbered farms. 
What kind of a farmer is considered a 
poor risk? 

The poorest risk is the farmer who 
tries to plant all cotton and buy his corn, 
hay, oats. and meat, and pay other ex- 
penses. A cotton crop can be planted 
and worked to laying hy time in about 
90 days. Help will have to be had in 
gathering it. Expenses go on for 365 


days. It is asking too much of a cotton 


crop made with 90 days work to pay all 
the expenses of a farm for 365 days and 
those who persist in trying it usually 
quit farming via a sheriff’s sale. 

A good risk is one who sticks to di- 


versification, raises enough food for man 
and beast, good milk 
brood sow which will give him two Iit- 
100 hens in the poultry 


has a garden producing 


keeps a cow, a 


ters a year and 
yard. He alse 
vegetables all the year round and a 
This kind of a farmer 


cane 
patch for syrup. 
makes cotton his money crop and has no 
trouble in securing credit when necessary. 

May the 
a business mz 
but that he 


no 


farmer soon realize that he is 
in and ambitious to succeed; 
is an ethical man and wishes 
success that is not 


morality. 3. 


, , a 
Lowndes County, 


‘Have You Timber for Sale? 
Then Read This 


O* PAGI 
7 1 note “¢ 
ent as to the value of black wal- 
nut logs and your reply thereto. With a 
view to aiding you in your endeavor to 
secure for him as nearly as possible the 
value of his logs, I beg to say that I was 
a resident of the city of Baltimore dur- 
ing the year 1901, at which time I became 
intimately acquainted with the export 
clerk of one of the large steamship cor- 


founded on justice 


REDHEAD. 


and 


12 of your issue of March 


the inquiry of a correspond- 


present 


of forest areas on farms through fores- 
try extension service and through county 
any of our readers are 


Jarm agents. If 


; j , 
THLNRING 


of selling timber of any kind or 
they can get willing and effi- 
cient aid if they will their state 
college of agriculture, forestry depart- 
+ and law their problems before th 
ment, and lay thew problems before the 


f ope r of wis. 


The Silo Is the Best Winter 
Pasture—Good All Year 


THE fa a 


without silage when cheap 


4 e , 
hrewood, 


Uvrite 


of 
more profits from 
proper use of silage than 

and abundant 


with 12 or more head 





nake 








pasturage is not available the year 
round. ilage (1) increases milk pro- 
duction per cow, (2) increases the profit 
per acre when the land is used for 
feed production, (3) reduces the cost 


of handling the corn crop, and (4) va- 
ries very little in quality and _ condi- 
tion, an important factor in regulating 
the flow of milk and quality of dairy 
products. 

Among the many things that recom- 
mend silage to the dairyman, here are 
17 important items: 




















DUSTING COTTON BY 
rHE 
porations. At one time while in conver- 
sation with this export clerk I was told 
by him of having just received via the 
Railway Company a consign- 
ment of 13 black walnut logs for export 
to Germany and _ that instructions 
value them at $6,500 for marine 
insurance. The dimensions of these logs 
were defined to the writer as being of 
ordinary size. 
As there has 
increase in the value of all timber of ev- 
ery kind since 1901, I can see no reason 
ack walnut should not have in- 
accordingly. For manufactur- 


Southern 


nis 


were to 


been such an enormous 


why 
creased 
ing purposes, furniture especially, black 
walnut is used far more economically now 
than 25 years ago, for the greater part 
is used as veneering. 
C.. .B 
Lenoir County, N. C. 


MEHEGAN. 


Editor's Note—Logs from old walnut 
trees and kaving large, clear hearts are 
more in demand now than ever before 
low as 


and the supply has never been so 


now. The same is true of yellow poplar 


and yellow pine of original growths. We 
have hardly begun to realize the value 
of our remaining timber or the necessity 


reforesta- 
tion, Our national government has long 
recognizedethe dangerous rapidity with 
which our timber supply is disappearing 
and has rendercd a valuable service m 


for forest conservation and 


the West and in some of the Northern 
states. The South has been slow, far 
too slow, to recognise the enormous 


losses that have come from forest waste. 
However, most of the Southern states 
are now beginning to aid in the protec- 
tion, conservation, and re-establishment 


AIRPLANE IS ¢ j 
METHOD IS PROVING 


PROPOSITION BUT 


4 COMMUNITY 
EFFECTIVE 


and cheapest 
feed can be 
and often is 
summer also. 


1. Silage is the best 
form in which succulent 
provided for winter use 
the cheapest provided for 

2. An acre of corn can be placed in 
the silo at a cost not exceeding that of 
shocking, husking, grinding, and shred- 
ding. 
3. Crops can be put in the silo dur- 
ing weather that could not be utilized 
in making hay or curing fodder. 

4. Hay fodder be lost 
through bad weather, while silage could 


and may 


be cut, hauled, and placed in the silo 
at times that crops intended for hay 
er forage could notgbe handled. 

5. A given amount of corn in the 


form of silage will produce more milk 
than the same amount cured by drying 
or fed in any other way. 
6. There is less waste in feeding 
silage than in feeding fodder (corn, ear 
and stover). Good silage properly fed 

In no other way is the 
the stalks utilized. 


is all consumed. 
hard, part of 
7. The 


» 
65 


coarse 
ear part of silage corn rep- 
per cent of the digestible 
feed and the stem or stalk part 37 
per cent, and heavy grain production 
per acre should be the aim of the silage 
grower. 


resents 


Feeds 
the 


8. Silage is very palatable. 
eaten with a keen relish increase 
good effects of good feeds. 

9. Silage, like other succulent feeds, 
has a beneficial effect upon the diges- 
tive organs. 

10. Silage is a safe and sure means 
of avoiding onion odor and flavor in 
milk and butter, 


i]. More 
given 
basis of 


stock can be kept on a 
land when silage is the 
ration. 


area of 
the 

12. Silage can be used more eco- 
nomically as a supplement to pastures 
than soiling crops unless only a smal] 
quantity of supplementary feed is needed. 


13. Converting the corn crop into 
silage releases the land for another crop 


sooner than if the corn were allowed 
to mature. 
14. Any green crop that is handled 


in the right can be made into 
silage. 

15. Corn is the almost universal sil- 
age crop, with sorghum second in adap- 
tation to use as silage. Corn 
superior to sorghum in feed value, but 
this deficiency 6f sorghum is more than 
offset by its heavier tonnage. Sunflow- 
are also used, as are some other 
crops. 

16.. The quality of silage made from 
sorghum, corn, and other crops is im- 
proved by the addition of some legume 
crop. 

17. The secrets of making good sil- 
age are (1) harvest at the right stage 
of maturity, and (2) put into the silo 
right, by cutting fine, distributing even- 
ly and tramping well. 


way 


is slightly 


ers 





WHAT FARMERS WANT TO 
KNOW 











How to Destroy Johnson 
Grass 


“DLEASE how ip 


Ji hinge n 


tell me get rid of 
grass.” 

Next to nutgrass, wild onion, and 
honeysuckle, Johnson grass is about the 
worst pest to destroy we know. How- 
ever, it can be destroyed by persistent 
fighting. It is a long story to tell just 
how to get rid of it, and since detailed 
instructions are given in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 279, we suggest that you write to 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for a copy of 
this bulletin, which is sent free on re- 
quest. 


Killing Trees With Poison 


Ks HAT is mixed with arsenic to make 
a tree poison?” 

Add one pound of white arsenic to 2 
gallon of water and heat. When the 
solution boils, add 2 pounds of sal soda 
and boil for 30 or 40 minutes until the 


solution clears. One pound of caustic 
soda may be substituted for the sal 
soda. Apply a tablespoonful to each 
gash made with downward stroke of 
axe. The poison will be more effective 
if the gashes alternate in two rows 


around the tree and if applied while the 
trees are coming into leaf. 


The Manchu Not a Southern 
Soybean 


“I AM offercd Manchu soybeans cheap- 
Mammoth Yellow and it 
the other. 


er than 
claimed that one ts as good as 
D me to plant the 
the Mammoth? 


f 


t 
Vanchu 


VOT Ione 
Oo VOU aacvisé 


ut preference to 


The Manchu is similar to the Mam- 
moth Yellow. It ripens seed in lis 
days while the Mammoth Yellow re- 


quires 145 days for maturity. A bushel 
of Manchu contains 141,000 seed, while 
a bushel of Mammoth Yellow 
128,000 seed. The Mammoth ; 
has been the most popular variety ™ 
North Carolina and Virginia westward 








to Missouri. The Manchu has been @ 
popular variety from Pennsylvamia 


westward. We should expect the Man- 
chu to succeed in the mountains of the 
South. The Haberlandt is a better va- 
riety for seed and for hay and the 
Virginia an exceptionally good variety 
for hay and seed. C. L. NEWMAN 
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TOURING ACCESSORIES 
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a - My 
NY 











Automobile equipment,tenta, 
cooking utensils, stoves, ta- 
bleware, fishing tackle, guna 
and rifles. Axes, pack-sacks, 

eds, hammocks, blankets, 
camp phonographs, cameras. 














CLOTHING 
~~ 
































Men's,women’sandchildren’s 
clothing, hats, shoes, hosier 

and underwear. Athletic ap- 
parel, fishermen’s, hunters’, 


and riding garmenta 








GARDEN TOOLS 


\* 
d\ 


























Garden tools, lawn mowers, 
garden hose, and lawn sprink- 
lers. Pruning shears. Farm 
implements. Dairy and pou! 
try-keeping supplies. Har- 
ness and saddlery. 























Wardrobe and dress trunks 
Steamer trunks. Bags and 
suitcases in leather, fibre 
and Fabrikoid 





























Canoes and rowboats. Row- 
boat motors. Equipment for 
baseball, tennis, golf, basket 
ball, boxing. Bathing saite 
for men, women and children. 








Inless thana 
your order is on its way 


Sears Roebuck values and service are bringing 
so great a volume of business to our Philadelphia 
Store that we are adding another ten-story build- 
ing in order to maintain complete stocks and 
24-hour shipping service to our rapidly increasing 
roll of customers. We ship more than 130,000 
packages a day from our four great stores at 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Dallas and Seattle. 








million people by 


ERE are four rea- 

sons why nine mil- 
lion families buy through 
~ Sears Roebuck Cata- 
og: 


1—You can save money by doing 
so, on any of 35,000 items cover- 
ing practically every personal 
and household need. 


2-—You are dealing with a thor- 
oughly reliable house—The 
World's Largest Store, in bus- 
iness for thirty years. And your 
money willbe promptly returned 
if you are not satisfied. 


3—It is the most convenient way 
to buy. Just sit down in your 
easy chair at home and write out 
your order. No tramping about; 
no tiresome ‘‘shopping’’. 


4—Our records show that 99 orders 
out of every 100 are shipped 
within 24 hours after the orders 
have been received —so in less 
than a day your goods are on 
their way to you. 


Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., Phila 


The Worlds Largest Store owns and operates - — 
Station WLS Wave length345Meters > 


2 
4 


" Qyntin/ 





ThePhiladelphiaHome . Ff 
of the World’s Largest He 
Store. 





pte 


day 


through 






/ 
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Merchandise from Sears 
Roebuck is always fresh 
and new. It is never shop- 
worn from handling and re- 
handling. 

The Sears Roebuck big, 
general catalog offers the 
widest possible selections in 
all goods where one’s per- 
sonal taste or individual re- 
quirements are to be met. 


Use the coupon below: 


» 


ps 






elphia 
—_ 


= 









PRINT OR WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS IN PENCIL 
Mail the coupon TODAY 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and COMPANY 
4640 Roosevelt Boulevard Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send latest general catalog C—5—310 
FORE .nusccaseceooumsavtesesssasnscsneesineieseocsneneeennins 
Risin datncnincedniined sultan tngshe oultnn aampiatiideaemel 
Rural Box 

0 ee Pe iencweennt OU inate ctnaeemgiian 
Street 

ANd NO, cnconccccccccosecscccecesccsaceseccoecces ccee concccss eo 





























Housewife’s 


Calendar 


ONDAY, May 2 
When doing a 





large ironing with 

old fashioned flat 

irons, you will find 

it a great help to 

have two or three 

MRS. HUTT iron holders ready 

so that you can change from one to the 
other occasionally. This prevents the 


hand from getting as hot and tired as it 
otherwise would. 

Tuesday, May 26.—Individual combs 
and hair brushes are as essential to 
cleanliness and refinement as individual 
tooth brushes. 

Wednesday, May \ thorough ap- 
plication of kerosene to nests and roosts 
will kill the mites in the chicken house. 

Thursday, May 28—If{ your white 
shoes have become yellow add a drop 
of bluing to the cleaner before apply- 
ing it and they will be beautifully white 
when dry. 

Friday, May 29.—Perhaps it may in- 
terest the girl with a brand new engage- 
ment ring gleaming on the third finger 
on her left hand, that English women 
during the seventeenth century wore the 
engagement ring on the thumb. 

Saturday, May 30—Make yourself 
comfortable out on the porch and read 
the articles, stories and editorials in our 
Spring Woman's Number of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman. 
Sunday, May 31.—We have a delicious 
recipe for peach ice cream that can be 
frozen in the fireless cooker, while you 


57 


Gb =! 


are at church. If you wish the recipe 
write us and we shall be delighted to 
send it. 


Kitchen Often Best Bathroom 
for Baby 


HE kitchen is often the best place in 

which to bathe the baby, Velma 
West Sykes tells young mothers in writ- 
ing on “Baby’s Bath” in the May Hygeia, 
the popular health magazine. The room in 
which the baby is bathed should al- 
ways be warm, and the kitchen may 
have a fire in it at any time. 

A kitchen table will serve nicely as a 
place to set the baby’s tub and bath ar- 
ticles. Another convenient place is the 
draining board of a sink, the bath 
blanket and basket being placed on the 
board and the tub down in the sink. 

Some mothers find it 
up while bathing the baby and like the 
low that are on the market for 
this purpose; these can be moved to any 
the 


hard to stand 
tables 


room in house. 

that I was slower 
when sitting down and the baby was 
more likely to get cross,” writes Mrs. 
Sykes, herself the mother of four, “but 
if one is wexk, it is much better to let 
the baby fret a little than to try one’s 


strength.” 


Never Waste Sour Milk 


OUR milk is a food of high nutritive 

value, so rich in the elements we 
need to preserve that it should never be 
allowed to waste. It also has many uses 
in the preparation of foods of which 
some of you seem quite unaware. 


‘I always found 


Sour milk and buttermilk biscuits are 
considered a delicacy which every 
woman takes pride in knowing how to 
make correctly. Usually a scant half 
teaspoon of soda will neutralize one cup 
of sour milk, although the amount of 
soda required varies with the acidity of 
the milk. 

A good recipe for sour milk biscuit is 
as follows: 


Sift together 1% cups flour, 1%4 teaspoons 
baking powder, % teaspoon soda: chip into 


Add 
a 
on a 
if the 
biscuits 


lard or butter 
the dough with 
soft dough 
little flour 
Cut small 


this 1% tablespoons cold 
1 cup ur milk, cutting 
spatula or knife. Toss the 
floured board; knead a 
dough is soft R« 


and bake in a quick oven. 


s¢ 


in 


too 


Eggs Valuable Spring Tonic 
W store 


overtime to 


HY buy spring tonic from the drug 
the hens working 
produce an of 
eggs which are far more as a 
source of iron? Egg heads the 
list of iron-rich foods and is one of the 
best possible means of supplying the body 
with this valuable mineral._ It contains 
phosphorus and calcium, too, elements 
needed to build bones, teeth, and other 
tissues. The white of eggs comes very 
near to being pure protein which is one 
of the chief substances of bodies 


when are 
abundance 
effective 


yolk 


ot our 
Taken all in all then, the hen beats the 
doctor as a mixer of spring tonic, for 
she combines minerals with other valu- 
able foods in a form that the body finds 
particularly useful. 


Questions and Answers 
Wit you give me a new way of using 


left-over mashed potatoes? 

Warming mashed potatoes has always 
been unsatisfactory in our family until I 
what potato puree 
ust of milk, a 
one teaspoon butter, salt, 
pepper. These I put in double 
boiler and boil until onion tender, 
when I add a pint (or more) of mashed 
potato. Stir thoroughly, let heat again 
and serve. This a 
well as nutritious luncheon for six people. 

*_ * * 


delic ious 
quart 


discovered 


it makes. I one 
small 


and 


onion, 
a 
is 


makes delicious as 


Are vitamines destroyed when cercals 


are cooked for more than an hour in a 


double boiler? How long should cereals 


be cooked 


We not know precisely how great 
is the destruction of vitamines by heat 


processes, but 


ae 


in our ordinary cooking 





However, the loss of vitamines in cooked 
cereals does not concern us greatly, since 
are not our main source of vita- 
Milk and milk products, fruits, 
vegetables and eggs are outstanding as 
sources of Cereals such as 
cracked wheat need longer than an hour 
to cook. Overnight cooking by the fire- 
less cooker or several hours on the stove 


- 7 
cereals 
mines. 


vitamines. 


required for cereals such those 
which are made from the entire grain. 
The darker cereals in general being made 
of entire grain, need the longest cooking; 
at least three hours should be given to 
cooking these cereals. The whiter ce- 
reals have had some of the tough outer 
coats (bran) and cook much 
more quickly. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 
How I Improved My Bedroom 


(Second Prize) 

Y BEDROOM jis upstairs and on the 

south side of the house. Before I 
began improving it, it was not painted; 
the windows were curtainless; the walls 
were covered with cheap and gaudy pic- 
tures—all of them had once been calen- 
dars; the cheap pine bed had for its 
spread a bright red calico quilt; the*old 
fashioned walnut bureau was minus a 
mirror; the two chairs were old fash- 
ioned homemade ones that had never 
been painted; and every foot of floor 
space was taken up with odds and ends 
that the family considered too bad to 
use downstairs, but too good to take 
out of the house. Both the mantel board 
and bureau were simply covered with 
boxes, jars and other useless articles. 


1S as 


removed 














The first thing I did when I started to 
improve my room was to carry every- 
thing out of it. The furniture was 
placed in the workshop and the other 
junk helped to fill up a large gully at 
the back of the barn. 

I then sandpapered 


the 


the bureau, 





Our Pattern 


Department 








\ 








Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patte 


and evening 
nine picture 
Department, 


dressmaking lessons. 
The Progressive Farmer. 








POPULAR ONE-PIECE SPORTS DRESS THAT’S EASY TO 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW HOW 


Si In figure 1 are shown the two major pieces of the pattern after cutting from pattern 
2120. These are joined together as in figure 2. Sketch 3 shows the dress with front 
nset and facing “h are cut in one piece joined to front section, and shows how 
easily the collar ched 

You'll like this style in striped tub silk with the stripes running around, if 
you are slim, but if inclined to be stout it would be better to make it with the 
stripes running lengthwise sasha, crepe de chine, jersey or linen would be smart 
for this one-piece frock, wt omes in sizes 16 years, %, 38 4, and 42 inches 
bust measure. In the 36-inch size, 3% yards of 32 or %-inch material with 3% yard 
of 36-inch contrasting material are required. 


or coin (coin preferred). Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted, 
Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 


wear during the spring and summer. 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


MAKE 


tns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 


It contains embroidery designs and 
Address Pattern 
























a 
beautiful old mirror. The last two were 
bought from a neighbor. These with 


two chairs were painted a pretty blue. 
The mantel was painted the same color 
as the furniture. The walls and ceiling 
of the room were painted a creamy white, 
The floor scrubbed clean and a 
few blue and white rag rugs laid on 
the floor. A white bedspread with crisp 
white pillow slips, hand hemstitched, 
made a very cool and attractive looking 
bed. The old bureau was actually beau- 
tiful with the mirror and a scarf that 
matched the pillow slips. The table, at 
the window, also boasted a clean white 
cloth. The curtains were made of 
dainty white dotted Swiss with blue or- 
gandy ruffles. The curtains improved 
the room more than anything else. 


was 


Two white vases were placed on the 
mantel and a small bow! on the table. 
These I try to keep filled with blue 
larkspurs and other blue flowers. 

At present I have only two pictures; 
one of my father and one of my loved 
school teacher, but later I intend to get 
two or three reproductions of paintings 
by famous artists. 

All of the work was done in 
weeks with my brother’s help and they 
were the most delightful two weeks that 
I have ever spent. 

The cost in money 


two 


was as follows :— 





DOD a5 sie oewewe baa ¥euabe dary eidanee $6.00 
a GS is cu eats oe ik Sere Wh SOS 2.00 
BEEN chiwhGadviectbeanbescareuan 75 
Bedspread Wiad ccatadvMiieesa ath 1.48 
COURT MG POTENE ic oc vices es cdgcecesss 2.00 

TNE nan ovnsecdethtankn’ttectiett $12.23 


The pillow slips, scarfs and table cov- 
ers and all other things not listed were 
found at home. A FARM GIRL. 

Gaston County, N. C. 


MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 
The Maternity Dress 


NCE there 

woman considered it the proper and 
modest thing to do to stay at home for 
months while awaiting the coming of 
her little boy or girl. This was, in large 
part, due to the styles of the day being 
such as to make the figure conspicuous. 
Today the average woman goes where 
she will. She sees her friends, is in a 
joyous, happy, social state of mind and 
aside from other reactions bound to 
pass on to the child some of her whole- 
some, healthful advantages. 














was a time when a 


1S 


We have to thank the present styles 
for much of an enceinte woman’s abil- 
ity to go about with grace and charm. 
Of course our larger knowledge of the 


close relation between mental and phy- 
sical health has influenced it also. 

I have in mind the president of one 
of our state federations of women’s 


clu's and also a state publicity chair- 
man. Both appeared before audiences 
and few in their audiences even thought 
of the figures of the speakers. They 
wore the loose dresses, cloaks, and capes 
such every one else was wearing. 
Their shoes were low heeled and com- 
fortable. They were particular to have 
their clothes loose enough, just as every 
very stout person has to do to look 
her best. They did not keep their arms 
folded in front nor have other 
self conscious they were natural. 


[A GAME To PLAY | 
Yes or No 


IVE each person 10 beans and have 

him engage in conversation without 
saying “yes” or “no.” Each time he uses 
either word he must surrender one bean 
to his partner in conversation. The win- 
ner of the game is the one who wins the 
most beans in a given time. 


as 


across 


acts; 



























This pop ular LUC od-blo hb di 1 1 1s Gr ld-Se al Pattern 


No 


3SO. In the 6 x 9-foot size it costs only $9.40, 


a 
Drudgery has no place in-the, kitchen— 


What a lovely rug! And how much its 
handsome wood-block design and warm, 
brown tones add to the attractiveness of 
this cheery farm kitchen! It’s one of those 
popular, easy-to-clean Congoleum Gold-Seal 
Rugs, which have taken the tiresome drudg- 
ery out of housekeeping for thousands of 
women all over the country. 

Easily and Quickly Cleaned 

Not only easy to clean but easy to keep 
clean, too! Nothing penetrates or clings to 
the smooth, waterproof surface. All signs of 
tracked-in mud and spilled things can be 
quickly obliterated with a few whisks of a 
damp mop or cloth. 

Then, too, Congoleum Rugs don’t have 
to be tacked down or cemented. Just unroll 
them as they come from the store, and they 
cling to the floor, without ever curling up at 
the corners or ruffling along the edges. 

You can easily afford one of these popular 
rugs in every room in the house. 


Gold Seal 





5S earatan ly 


Renee cpa cepeneceninty, eer gemma 





GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 





Facsimile of Gold Seal 
: 

thatis paste don the lace 

of every guaranteed Con- 


gole um Gr ld-Seal Rug. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


x 9 ft. $ 9.40 Patterns No. 386 and ¢x3 fe. $ 6 Write us for free booklet, show- 
%x 9 ft. 11.70 408aremadeinallthe  - °3 ft. 1.30 ing all the beautiful Congoleum 
9 x 9 ft. 14.05. sizes. The other pat- patterns in their actual colors. 
9 x 10% fr. 16.40 terns are made in the 5 fs 

9 x 12 ft 18.75. five large sizes only. ft. 


6 
7 
1.95 
2.60 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


$100 Reward! 


There is only one ‘‘Congoleum.” It is manu- 
factured by Congoleum-Nairn Inc., and identified 
by a Gold Seal pasted on the surface of every pat- 
tern. All “Seconds” are identified by a red label. 





As the sale or representation of any other make 
of floor-covering as “‘Congoleum”’ is a violation 
of the law, we will pay $100 to any person who eres ; ag 
will secure evidence that will lead to the convic- “ > — 
tion of anyone guilty of this practice. 

If you want the genuine ask for it by the regis- 
tered trade-mark name “Congoleum” and look 
for the Gold Seal. 


Pattern 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. ag 
Vo. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Pattern 
No. 558 


Pattern 
No. 548 








When hot days come - use an oil range that 
sends its heat into the cooking and not into the kitchen 


Focused Heat makes the Florence 
the cook stove with the hot flame 


q This cut-away view shows how the blue ERE'’S an oil range that doesn't throw its flame 
flame of the Florence goes straight to the out in all directions—scattering its heat over the 


cooking. The heat is focused just where you 


want it for quick cooking kitchen. The Florence is built on the principle of focused 


heat—it sends its flame, intense and concentrated, 
right to the bottom of the pot where it is needed. 


That feature of the Florence is important all the 
year round because it makes your cooking quicker, 
better, cheaper. And it’s doubly important in the hot 
months because it makes your kitchen a cooler place to 
work in, and your cooking an easier job for you. 


You’ll be proud of it in your kitchen 


The minute you see this handsome stove you admire it 
and want it in your kitchen. Its sturdy, well propor- 
tioned black frame and its gleaming blue or gray 
enamel make the Florence the range that belongs in 
a beautifully equipped kitchen. 





And the Florence is fully competent for any cooking 


or baking or roasting you ever have. For the quick, 
easy cooking of fresh vegetables, for the long simmer- 
ing cooking of cereals, for canning, for preserving 
the Florence is the stove for every meal every day, 
every season of the year. 

it is easy to operate the Florence. Just a simple 
turning of a lever, and your flame is burning at any 
degree of heat you require. No mussy wicks to trim, 
no priming, no difficulty in lighting or extinguishing 
the flame. The Florence Leveler on each leg of the 
stove enables you to set the stove level if the floor is 
uneven; and a spirit level attached to the feed pipe 
shows when the adjustment is correct. 

And it costs less to cook with the Florence. The heat 
is not wasted, because the flame is directed right where 
its job is. This conserves fuel, and you need less oil. 

The Florence delivers to the cooking more heat in 
a given time from a gallon of kerosene than any other 
oil range. 











The oven completes the stove 


The Florence portable oven is as excellent as the 
stove. When you wish to bake or roast, simply 
put it on the stove, and you have a highly 
perfected oven for your needs. Thousands of 
women say that the Florence oven is the best 
they have ever used. 

Go to your dealer, and convince yourself that 
this is the stove you have been looking for. 


FLORENCE STOVE CoO., 
Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Division Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Cleveland 
Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence 
Water Heaters and Florence Oil Heaters 
Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, 
London, Canada 





This is the Florence Oven, built on the prin- 
ciple of the Dutch oven, with the “baker's arch” 
to preventair pockets. The patented heat spreader 
at the bottom assures even distribution of heat 
and guards against your roasts and baked things 
being underdone on top and burnt on the 
bottom. On the door of the oven there is a heat 











FLORENCE 
Oil Range __ 





indicator which shows how much heat there is 
inside for your baking and roasting. 


CWOTO 
[te 

Find out more about Florence ranges fe? 

and ovens and the cooking and ai rd 
baking you can do with them by | jj p 
sending for our free booklet, “Get é A 

Rid of the ‘Cook Look’. Thisbook- / Wee 

let contains much information that | cw, 


will interest you. 
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BAG n Announcement %jFor those who want the Finest 
iM ag 





A regally luxurious motor car with the on/y type 
of six-cylinder engine in the world that actually 
srows quieter, smoother, more powerful «No valves 
to grind -.No carbon annoyance--60 horsepower 
performance--A motor car beautifully engineered. 


- beautifully built- and Stylish as the Rue de la Paix 


WILLYS-OVERLAND Inc.,Toledo, Ohi “WILLYS-OVERLAND Sales Co Ltd.,Toronto,Ca 


WitnntvTe?eese#se?evrBaeaetcAaH Bre PtitiwPrreeerren* ca kh @ 


CThe New 


© WILLYS-KNIGHT © 
SIX 


For those who want the Finest 














Clear Valspar on Linoleum and 
Laun-Dry-Ette washing machine 


Make Your Laundry 


Valspar-Enamel on 


wood ork and furniture 


Cheerful and Waterproof—with Valspar 


Valspar is also made in a variety of 
beautiful colors— 


There are so many things and so many 
places in the laundry and kitchen that 
Valspar will beautify and protect: wood- 
work and metal work, furniture, tubs and 
washing machines, wooden floors, Lino- 
leum, Congoleum, or Oil Cloth. In fact, 
there’s no limit to Valspar’s household 
uses. 


Valspar is heat-proof, waterproof and 
accident-proof. Washing powders or hot, 
soapy water will not spot or mar it. Neither 
acids nor alkalies will spoil its lustre or 
turn it white. 


Unequalled, too, for farm implements 
and equipment, tools, automobiles, dairy 
and poultry houses, incubators, brooders, 
and every varnish use, indoors or out. 


Valspar Varnish-Stains in transparent 
wood colors such as Light or Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry and Moss 
Green. 

Valspar-Enamels in Red—light and 
deep, Blue—light, medium and deep, Green 
—medium and deep, Vermilion, Ivory, 
Bright Yellow, Gray and Brown. Also 
Black, White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum 
and Flat Black. 

Valspar, Valspar Varnish-Stains and 
Valspar-Enamels are easy to apply and 
dry toa bright, lustrous finish. They may 
be rubbed to a beautiful dull finish if de- 
sired. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Detroit Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W P. FULLER &CO., Pacific Coast 


HE makers of Laun-Dry-Ette 
electric washing machine write: 
“To coat the polished copper 
surface of the Laun-Dry-Ette’s tub, 
we required a material that would 
be transparent, a substance that 
would resist heat and hot, soapy 
water. It seemed to us that Valspar 
was the only answer to the problem. 
“Today the tub of every Laun- 
Dry-Ette that leaves our factor 
has its outside surface carefully 
coated with your excellent product. 
We are delighted with the results 
and so are our customers.” 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 








PF VALENTINE’S 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can 
checked at right. (Only one sample each of Clear 
Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel supplied per 





Clear Valspar . - 0 


Valspar-Enamel . 0 
Choose 1 Color 


Valspar-Stain - 
Choose 1 Color 


Valspar Book . . U 


person at this special price.) Valspar Instruction 
Book with Color Charts, 15c extra. 
Print full mail address plainly. 
—_— 


Dealer’s Name 





/ALSPAR 


\The Varnish That Won't Turn White Address 


Your Name 





Reg US Pat Off 
The famous Valspar Address 
bosling water test . 























"May 23, 1925 
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| Address Ictiers to Uncle PE” care of The Progressive Farmer 








How Home Economics Work 
Has Helped Me 


(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 
URELY 


every. girl has an ideal dream 


home. To some it may be a simply 
furnished cottage, to others a mansion. 
There are little individual touches that 
make a home distinctly different, yet the 
foundation principles necessary to har- 
mony and beauty are the same for both 
cottage and mansion. For the purpose 


of 


offers a 


these 
four-year course 


teaching principles our school 
in home eco- 
nomics. 

Last spring our class studied the needs 
of the body in and in 
classes of We learned that people 
of varied and ages require 
different kinds of food. 
Using an approximate table, we planned 
wholesome, inexpensive meals for 
make-believe family. We made budgets 
and kept account books for our imagi- 
nary families. Besides this, we learned 
and put into practice many of the 
of good cooking. 

Last fall we engaged in practical 
dressmaking and the study of home- 
building. We kept a notebook of the 
latter entitled, “My Ideal Home.” We 
know the outstanding features of the 
types of architecture and have-one of 
each type in our book. We have studied 
the various rooms of a home, learning 
the floors, furnishings, and pic- 
tures best suited to each room. R. M. 

Laurens County, Ga. 

Editor’s Note —‘We 
home-makers,” nz. 
the highest ideal any girl boy can 
have. R. M.'s letter should encourage 
more of our girl readers to take up home 
economics next fall. 


Wide-awake Club Boys 


(Boy’s $1 Prize Letter) 
HE cotton club of Stewart 
School are taking an active interest in 
their club work. Our aim is to grow 
cotton in spite of Mr. Boll Weevil. We 
are simply going to beat him to it by 


human calories 
foods. 
occupations 


amounts and 


a 


rules 


colors, 


want to be good 
says M., and this ts 


or 


boys 


pushing our work. 

Every farm boy ought to be a member 
of some club and have an acre of cotton 
or corn or a pig. Let him earn his own 
money and cultivate habits of thrift 
The work helps to broad- 
vision and 


and economy. 
en the mind and expand the 
develop the social and moral character. 


Club work will help a boy to learn 
agriculture and teach him to love it as 
an occupation. With more club work, 
better farming will follow. Give a boy 
an acre of cotton or corn and let him 
realize a profit of $60 to $125, and he 


is encouraged. Farm life loses its dull- 


ness and he wants to stay on the farm. 


The Stewart Club has a membership 
of about 20 boys, and we are coming 
with bank account this fall, too. We 
are going to beat the boll weevil by 
using fertilizer, poison, and grit, close 
furrows, close spacing, and intense cul- 
tivation. Our motto is “Beat our dads 


or know the reason why.” 
MORRIS JACKS. 

Montgomery County, Miss. 

Editor’s Note—Morris is the club 
leader of his school and no one will 
doubt that this club has the right kind 
of leader after reading his letter. 


Watching a Bluebird’s Nest 


WAS out under the apple tree some- 

time last spring and saw some grass 
hanging out of an old knothole. I thought 
it was a bird’s nest and decided I would 
watch and see what I could find out. In 
a few days I went back and found one 
little blue ege. Each time I went back 


after that I found another little blue egg, 
until there were four in the nest. 1 
didn’t know what kind of bird’s nest it 
was, but I watched and saw it was blue- 
bird. I didn’t tell my twin sister or any- 
body about the bird’s nest, I was so 
afraid they would drive the bird away. 
One day when I went to look at the 
nest I found four little naked birds, with 
just a little down around their eyes. 


After a few days they had down all over 
them. One the mother 
bird come She pecked 
off a little 


day I watched 
and feed them. 
piece of apple and gave it to 


them. When she flew away I went to 
the nest and all the little birds opened 
their mouths real wide. 

My little birds were soon gone. I was 


brother fixed 
Some 


glad and I was sorry. My 
some bird boxes and put them up. 


little martins built in them. My father 
does not kill or allow anybody else to 
kill birds on his farm. He says they 


catch the worms that destroy his crops. 
ALMA FERGUSON (Age 10). 
County, Va. 
Editor’s Note—There is no better way 
to study birds than to find nest, as 
Alma did, and watch it every day. 


Greensville 


a 


A Fine Experiment to Try 


STUDY animal husbandry school, 
and I want to tell you some of my 
experiences with cattle. My father owns 
20 cows and has been feeding them a 
feed that was costing him a good deal. 
I have been studying balanced rations in 


in 


school, so I thought I would experiment 
some and see if there was anything in it. 

I told Papa my plan and he let me 
have some cows to experiment with. The 
first thing I did was to work out a bal- 
anced ration for my cows. The feed I 
used was a lot cheaper than the one 
Papa used because it had more carbo- 


hydrates in it, and these are cheaper than 
anything else. Papa’s feed cost $40 per 
ton and mine $31. We had been feeding 
about 25 pounds per head to our cows of 
the first feed, while I fed only 17 pounds 
to my Papa’s cows gave an aver- 
age of two gallons per head and mine 
gave a slight bit more. Here the 


COWS. 


are 


actual figures for the 


10 cows were fed 250 pounds of feed at 
2 cents per pound, amounting to $5 a 
day. They gave 20 gallons of milk | 
which brought 40 cents a gallon, amount- 
ing to $8. This gave a profit of $3 « 
his cows. ly 10 cows were fed 17 
pounds of feed, costing 1 cents 
I id, amounting to $2.40. TI gave 
22 gallons of <, and at 40 cent z 
gallon, this came to $8.8( This gave ; 
pront o1 $6.40 a Gay < my 10 « 

ile Papa got « y $3 pront 
shows the difference between scientific 
feeding and plain dairy feeding. 


MILTON 


efferson County, Ala. 

Editor's Note—This is just one of the 
benefits of farm boys studying agricul- 
ture ia school. The v learn better ways 
of feeding as Milton has, better methods | 
of growing crops, how to care for the 
garden and orchard, and other things. 
WE OFTEN hear someone say, “My 

soil is too poor for cultivation.” | 
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By Mrs. Julia M. Hodges, Lenoir County, N., ¢ 
| a2 4 js 6 17 & {7 {0 Across 
Dealer ts 
VW Ia. 3 ~ . fete 
1S 16 /7 13 13 Denoting surprise 
4. Imperfect of 
-™ 5. Meadow. 
6. Little island. 
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To whip. 
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3. A flower 
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1. Empty. Z1. I and others. 7. One 
2. Part of verb to be. 2. A large bird. 38. Sweethearts. 
3. Decoction. 23. Exhaust 40. Salt water. 
4. To fit for publica- 25. Tool sharpener. 41. Relates. 
tion. 2%. Ridge of rocks. 43. To gras] 
5. Flowers 27. A conjunction, 44, Weh-footed water 
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10 ees 35. Rocks near the etic). 
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OU need your horses 
every day. Watch care- 


fully for strains, bruises and 
minor ailments. And be sure to keep 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam on your 


shelf— ready for instant use. For 
over 41 years it has been famous as a 
remedy for Sprains, Spavin, Splint, 
Capped Hock, Curb, Fistula, Thor- 
oughpin, Shoe Boils, Poll Evil, Wire 
Cuts and Muscular Inflammation. 


Apply it yourself. Just follow direc- 
tions that come with bottle. Much 
better than firing and doesn’t discolor 
the hair or leave the slightest scar. 
Don't let your horses suffer from something 
you can cure yourself. Buy Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam today. $1.50 at all druggists, 


or direct from use on receipt of price. The 
Lawreace-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustr 


BALSAM 
LIGHT WEIGHT 


SUIT 


ForThis 498 


SALE 
Here is the chance of a 


Only 
lifetime—a euit that 


looks well and cos 



















unusual bargain! So 
tremendous has been 
eof thisstytieh 


limited stock lasts! 1 
mensely popular. Style 
is much in demand today, 
Made of fine apaiity suit- 

ing cloth insingle 
model v two button 
Fen, lapels and 
sh-effect coat. 
Gene 6 in > ‘te colore— 
Azure ° , Black 
and Brown wit nc 
« Only our unusual 
buying power permits us 
to off ¢ = eee suits at t! 
price This i your 
oppe reunity. “Take advan 


Send No 
Money 


Just mail your order stat- 


Be 


- 













sent you, 
Pay postman on delive! 

barwain price of 

Postage on arrival. 
can e ra pair of 
pants to match for $1.98 
additional 2 rantee 
absolute mntis ction or 
money back . Sodon't wait 
one minute nd your 
ler 2 atonce! AN 
stock. State 
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SAVE 
BARBER 


30 DAY TRIAL 


cee my Close Cuttin; 


or 

Earn Money Barbering y 
family and friends Mothers can 
save Time and Money Cur or 
Bobbing Children's Hair. 

ce $4.00. Special price} 
bea 
outfit arrives, psy postmen only $1.9 
If dissetisiied, return in good condition aod em. ys > 
refunded. If you wish to save postage. sead $19 a ak 
ROU e 


EIGHT WRENCHES IN ONE 


For Farmers, Auto Owners, Mechanics 
Fits stand ~ 


5 sad iA Try outfit La 3° days. 
will > 
ond c* ou! 


























AGENTS WANTED 
Guaranteed—Wil]] Not Break. 
Plugs—Send Dollar 


Fully 
Spark 


Fits 
for Sample. 
The Star Supply Co., Dept. H, Bellevue, Ohio 
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Kill All Flies DISEASE 
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> —. Se convenient and 
Ww, 






can’t spill or tip over: 
will not soil or injure, 
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HAROLD EOTEZPRESS, prema 4, ay NY 














Fish Bite -27;30 wt 


Best Fish Bait ever discovered bay you 4-43 


Belen bsst" today Specs 9 Betpoe shee 
J. F. Gregory, K-24, Lebanon, Mo. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“Carlot Sales” of Poultry Pay 


How Farmers of a Whole County Ship Together and Double Profits 


HICKENS, turkeys, and other feath- 
ered farm stock in the pas ( 
been marketed by the head, half doz- 

en, dozen, crate, et The cost of gg 
ting these little driblets to market was 


ive 


gr SS S Jes. 


1! 


But now all this 


is changing. Insteac 
of talking of chick- 

in terms of 
pounds we have be- 
f k of them 
in terms of tons and 
it 





carloads 
Cc. L. NEWMAN will be train-load 
Poultry is now marketed in specially 

constructed cars having a capacity for 





from seven to nu ) of live birds, 
and so thoroughly sanitary that instead 
of losing in weight while being hauled 


to market, the fowls actually gain. They 
weigh more when they reach their des- 
tination than they did when they made 


their reservations at their local station. 
They are fed better while traveling than 
they have been accustomed t 

These “Poultry Pullmans,” as they ar 
called. have one tier of “lower berths” 
on either ide | nove then ven 
tiers of “upper t lim ( : 
regulations restrict t ! t mode of 
travel. Everything : from t te 
der fryer f a pound 1 ht to t 
toughest 
There ' ‘ it 
at of p ws to 
the Met ) 
t ur y 
< | f t th 
I ) ) 


the end \f ‘ ’ ' | ert lace ¥ i 

paid I | 1 bank 

How It Is Done in Robeson and 
Scotland Counties 


land counti ( ! i ) 
how ra | 
; ultry campaig 
wa tarted [ l i Andrew 
home dem rent of Rob ’ 
County, and M Marion Swaih, of 
Scotland Count 7 main object of 
the campaign was to get the people i 
terested in better poultry The second 
year was devoted to organizing clubs 
and getting the club members. started 
right. The third vear’s work was main- 
ly with young people. In 17 communi- 
ties in Robeson County woman's clubs 


with a membership of 600 and girls 
clubs with 200 members were organized. 
Bankers distributed 149 settings of eggs 


from purebred fowls 


In the meantime competition between 
purebred chickens and just chickens was 
bringing about the inevitable result 


There were a lot of chickens for sale. 
The local market was overstocked and 
prices were disappointing. Production 
was threatening to become overdone. 
Some murmurings of dissatisfaction 
were heard. What in the world was to 
he done with the old scrubs and mixed 
breeds and the culls and surplus pure- 
bred stock? 

Probably it was not known to the 
thousand or more club members in 
Robeson County that the next codpera 
tive step would be marketing. Farm 
folks have been so long fattened on pro- 
duction without a “topping off” ration 
of marketing that it had begun to look 
as if they would have on hand a lot of 
poultry and eggs and no market for 
them. But this was not to be the case. 
George R. Ross, the chief of the state 
division of markets, and V. W. Lewis, 
specialist in livestock marketing, co‘p- 
erating with the farm and home agents, 
had arranged for the codperative as- 
semblage and sale of surplus poultry 
in carlots. 





The Four Steps in the Program 
HE local depa ment of i 


about equal to the 


Production was encouraged for 
Organizations were perfected—local 


When the market 


The price that was paid a 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


Some Individual Sales 


|’ was unnecessary to ask these poul- 
trymen and women and boys and girls 


if they were satisfied with the p 


paid. A glance at their faces when they 
read the figures on their checks told 


the whole story 


1. W. H. Humphreys culled 40 hens from 


s flock and received a check for $51.12 


2. Joe Ritter, a manly boy of apparently 
14 years of age, has been a club member for 


; brought him 





gezs and some fowls for breeding 
arm manager for Governor McLean 


He had also sold a number of settings of 
' 


at umberton, a farmer brought 





and sold them for $11.%5 He was satisfie 
t the sale but was far more satisfe 
the $12.49 got for the same nu er 
i t coop i 
4, Anot id been ge 16 a 
7 . s hens S Paul 
4 c i x 24 nts per rund 


3. A few days before the car was loaded 


























the exception ot halt 


delivery of the poultry was as orderly 





e weight of each 
‘d on triplicate slips of paper 
plicate sli pape 


rately, of course, and 


vere then taken to the conductor of the 


for the full amount due 


loading was on deposit. 








rING HI lO MAKE PRO 

LOCKS 

loctor, too to ton t 
s t m tor enoug to pay a docto i 
pay x” med I best offer | r 
get a P< ap *. The loca 

is 1 and only low prices c 
paid ess yr ts. Int m 
this farr l it the home and inty 
gents would ship a car of poultry the next 
Wednesday The 30 chickens were tak 
back home and held until the arrival of tl 
loading day wher they brought (\ n sol 
by the pound) $1.24 apiece instead of 50 cents. 
The satisfied farmer received for his #) hens, 
not the $15 offered on the local market, but 
the $37.2 paid in cash at the codperative 


car door! 


These cash poultry sales are a great 


help to the cotton and tobacco farmers 


who receive all their year's income at 


one time and spend it all at one time 


to pay last year’s debts. A few dollars 


coming in from cash sales when all pur- 
chases are made on a credit are worth 
more per dollar than at any other time 
f the year. A dollar in May ts often 
worth two dollars in October. 

Soon we should have “carlot poultry 


, ’ 


sales” in every county in the South! 


North Carolina Farm News 


. F. Collins of Wake County bought 

a brood sow for $100 and sold $900 
worth of pigs from her in three years. 
He believes in swine raising, reports 
County Agent J. C. Anderson. 


Recause their cotton seed was dam- 





aged by constant rains last fall, farm- 
ers of Scotland County have ordered 
more than 3,300 bushels of improved 
seed this spring, says S. E. Evans, 
county agent 

Poultry growers in 22 counties of 
Eastern and Central Carolina have bene- 
fited by the cooperative carlot shipments 
of poultry promoted and _ organized 
by the State Division of Markets dur- 
ing the past month. Approximately 
181,810 pounds of poultry was shipped 
by nearly 4,000 farmers at a total in- 
crease in price over the local market of 


about $10,000, 














Sevent oN "4 rth Car ina c ru tte : 
grow no cotton. One of them—New 
Hanover—is in the eastern part of the 
state, and the other 16 are in the moun- 
tains. Dare County had only 40 acres 
in cotton last year. Robeson led the 
state with 93,376 acres, and Johnson was 
next with 90,156 acres. One-half the 
counties in North Carolina planted 1,000 
or more acres of cotton last year. 


we of fy 
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Demonstration Agent Started 
the Way for Better Poultry 


[ PNTIL three years ago, I had a flock 
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A Forward Step for Virginia 
Poultrymen and Hatcheries 
VIRGINIA hatcheries and poultry pro- 


cers a “ng a lively interest 1n 
the recently announced plan of the State 


Department of Agriculture to initiate an 
f 


“inspection service” these two im- 
portant branches of Virginia’s agricul- 
tural industry. Through this service, it 
is planned to give these producers and 
hatcheries registered state standing and 
a certificate showing the rating of each. 

Two r 


1 


ratings are provided through this 
service, t! e certified and the certified and 
accredited, the latter being the higher. 
In this way, it is stated that the claims 
of laying ability and purity of blood will 
no longer be a matter of personal claim, 
but one borne out under the inspection 
of the state. Baby chicks will get their 
rating from the eggs used by the hatch- 
eries under state inspection. The service 
will be rendered by the state at cost 
This is another of the valuable inspec- 
tion services started by the Virginia De- 
partment of Agriculture in the past few 


vears. Farmers and hatchery operators 
are indicating that they will take advan- 
tage of the new opportunity to put t 

business under a guaranteed system and 


1+ 


registration by the state 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


When Trouble Comes 


CATHEDRAL Milan has 











in three 


doors. Over each door is a sentence 
that ought to be memorized by every one 
who tries to live a real life. 


Over the left por- 
tal are the words, 
“All that pleases is 
but for a moment.” 
the 


Pleasures of 


body come 


pleasing nerve sensa- 





tions. If these sensa- 
tions were not chang- 
ing all the time life 
DB. HOLLAND would be stale 
We sigh when pleasures pass. Well, 


if they did not pass we would sigh more. 
A moment of victory is plea 
life of constant victory would drive us 
anything for a change. I used to 
ink that mince pie was the one delicacy 
of the palate. Then, I ate three 
and changed my mind. I wanted some- 


sant, but 


pieces 


thing else next time. 
Over the right doorway stand these 
words, “All that troubles is but for a 


moment.” 

lils pass away, like the morning storm 
clouds. Many people are paralyzed when 
troubles come, but they also pass away. 
The poorest thing to do with one’s hands 
is to wring them. 

God never forgets us, and the elements 
of peaceful living are never far away. 
Dear old Mrs. Wiggs said: “It ain't 

use putting up your umberell till it 
rains. There ain't no use dyin’ ’fore 
your time comes. Looks like everything 

1 the world comes right if we wait long 
enough.” 


n¢ 


Whoever does his best will either miss 
troubles, or he will meet them resolutely, 
and see them pass away. 


God’s footstool to confess, 


“Refore 
A poor soul knelt, and bowed his head; 
“T failed,” he cried. The Master said, 


“Thou didst thy best—that is success.” 

Above the center rood of the cathedral 
s this line: “Only that important 
which is eternal.” 


is 


It is of value to raise good livestock 
and crops; it is important that our chil- 
dren be trained in character that is eter- 
nal. It is a good thing to learn and 
practice the graces of life; it is impor- 
tant that we live above the disgraces. We 
are glad that our sons and daughters 
are winsome; it is important that they 
become wise. 

The business of the oak tree is to ma- 


ture hard fibers. Spring breezes and 
gentle rains, and birds nesting in its 
branches, may be pleasant for the tree, 


but it always remembers its main busi- 
Winter storms and summer hurri- 
anes are also a part of the lot of the 
ak, but it laughs at the storms, and 
knows that they will leave it with tough- 
fibers. 


ess 


er 

I love the line in Hebrews which says 
of Christ: “Though He were a Son, yet 
learned He obedience through the things 
which He suffered, and being made per- 
fect through suffering, He is able to help 
those that are tried.” 

“Only that 
eternal.” 


is important which is 


ae S 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


\ HAT pledge, under 
could not be kept after sundown? 

2. What terrible cry was heard in the 
night,-and what dreadful voice sounded 
trom the dark? 

3. What could not be 
hewn stone nor with steps, 
ish law? 

4. Who marched with troughs on their 
backs? 

WHERE TO FIND THE ANSWERS TO 


ABOVE QUESTIONS 


22:26, 27. 3. Exod. 20:25, 
12:30; 20:18- 4. Exod. 12:33, 


Jewish law, 


built out of 
under Jew- 


26. 
Hw. 


1. Exod. 
2. Exod. 


from 





ANDSOME 
Sure it is. 


wear either. 


When it’s made of rubber like this 
one, it’s leak-proof, acid-proof, age- 


proof : 


minute it is filled. 


your car because we do not fill it 


until it is sold. 


looking battery? 
You can’t beat an 
All-Rubber Case for looks, or for 


tery, that’s what it is. 
Charged, ready to go to work the 
Longer life in 








on All Makes 








“and the best 
battery when 
you need one” 


This very different battery is in- 
sulated with Willard Threaded Rub- 
ber, the insulation which lasts for 
the entire life of the plates, or is 
replaced by any one of us without 
charge. Saves you the usual reinsula- 
tion bill. 

‘We’d like to show you a close-up 
of the original the next time you are 
passing one of our Service Stations. 
We service all makes—sell Willard 
Automobile and Radio Batteries. 
Willard Farm Lighting Batteries, too. 


We service all makes and sell Willards 


For better radio reception use storage batteries 


The 





men 





Factory es 810 to #25 on the Kanger 


you select from 44 Styles, colorsand 

sizes. Delivered free on approval ex- RM 

press prepaid for30 Days FreeTrial. ff 
Possession and use § 
at once on our lib- 


ory to Rider, 


eral Easy Payment pian 
wheels -gsipment at half usual 

prices. marvelous 

new prices, 30 day trial offer and terms. 


CYCLE Write 
Dept. C-79, CHICAGO today 





TIMES DO CHANGE! 

YESTERDAY They Didn't Nees a Mon- 

TODAY 

TOMORROW——romument customer. 

FOREVER———— 

RIGHT NOW Is the time for you to ask 
for our excellent proposi- 


tion to whole time or part time agents. 
DO IT NOW Send i in Coupon. 
Coggins Marble Get, 
45 Main Street, 
Canton, Ga. 
Please send me your agency proposal. 





Death Entered the Home. 


Our monuments will mark 
the resting place. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


orice $3. NO and postage on arri- 
Money back guaranteed 


BRADLEY, 


Guaranteed 25 years. 
Richly engraved. 
mous Leanard Regulator. Ad- 
for accuracy. 
0 NO M dollar factory 


r-— PARK AVENUE— 
HOTEL 


NEW YORK 





FAMOUS FOR A GENERATION 







effect case LARGE ROOMS - SPACIOUS LOUNGE - SER- 
VICE REDOLENT 0O THE OLD REGIME 

Fa- ( a THOUGH Ul NESS, HOSPITAL- 

ITY — ERE YOU WILL FEEL AT HOME. 





acked wloaer between Grand Centra) and 
Pennsylvania Terminals 


FOURTH AVE. FROM 32nd to 33rd STREETS 
ubway at Door 
4 SINGLE ROOMS, §250 PER DAY 


Pay post- 
man Sale 
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F-322 NEWTON, MASS. 




















Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 
ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordéring goods the sub- 
says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from ary fraudulent mis- 
representation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 


ing of real estate, because 
i 


scriber 


buyers should personally 
investigate land before 
purchasing. 
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Carolinas- Virginia Farm Hints 


A Variety of Reading for Thinking Farmers and Their Families 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Bditor, Health Department 


Gland Extract Remedies 


| DLEASE tell me what you think of 
thyroid gland extract as a remedy for 
old people. The International Research 

Laboratories of Chicago advertise and 
offer for sale Bakers 
Glandol, which they 
claim is combined 
with thyroid gland 
extract and also oth- 
gland extracts. 
They offer me a 
treatment, money im 
advance, no cure no 
pay. What do you 
think of it? 

I do not know anything about the In- 
ternational Research Laboratories of 
Chicago. There is, however, a general 
principle or rule that every one can fol- 











er 





— 
DR. REGISTER 





low. Always steer clear of all concerns 
that guarantee to cure or money back 
You will notice that they always offer to 
give money back if there is no cure 


They never say, “We will cure you first, 
then pay.” Your family physician would 
never ask you to pay in ind the 
good physician would never guarantee to 
cure anybody of anything. The good 
physician will diagnose your case, and 
will use his skill and scientific knowledge 
in your behalf, but that is as far as he 
can go. 


Only our Heavenly 
whether you will get well or 
whether you will live or die. This thing 
of grafting glands on old people or feed- 
ing them on glands to make them young 
is all bunk. Old people can have a lot 
done for them by a good physician, and 
by living a sane and careful life to 
diet, habits, etc., but old people cannot 
be made young again 

There are certain conditions in which 
gland extracts are said to be of benefit, 
but your home doctor knows a thousand 
times more about what you need than all 
the Chicago laboratories put together. 
If you want to save your money and 
your stomach, don’t invest in mail order 
medicine. 


ady ince, 


knows 
not—or 


Father 


aS 


Use Thermometers More and 
Doctors Less? 
A FEW days ago the following letter 
came to us from a good friend of 

The Proaressive Farmer 

“Doctors are indispensable 
most worthy fellows on the face of the 
earth, yet we of ill them when it is 
not necessary. I saw the folly of this 
in our family some years ago and 
ceeded to end it, in a way 1 
out to be very satisfactory to us—and I 
sometimes think, to the doctor. I | 
lieve most physicians dislike being call 
when it is not necess A physician's 
thermometer, costing yur first 
buy, and the use of this thermometer 
has been the undoing of 90 per cent of 
our usual errors the doctor 

“Learn to read, care for, and sterilize 
your thermometer, and the rest is 
When your patient is carrying 
ature, call a physician, is our 
the patient is not carrying a temperature, 
do not be alarmed, but observe carefully. 
The pulse beat, if normal is kn i 
also a splendid index to one’s condition 
by a little practice and observation. This 
simple knowledge and equipment, inex- 
pensive as it is, followed by the prompt 
use of simple remedies kept on hand, 
usually beats the doctor to it at little 
or no expense.” 

Now to a 
sounds good, 


and the 


which turn 


ary. 
$1.50, was 


~alling 
Calling 


in 
easy. 
a temper- 
motto. If 


Wl 


S 


suggestion 
of 


layman this 
and probably 99 out 


100 papers would have printed this ar- 
ticle just as it is and passed the sug- 
gestion on to their readers with seem- 
ing approval. 





This, however, is not the policy of 
The Progressive Farmer. Whenever an 
article comes to us on any subject, we 
try to have an expert or specialist in 
that particular line pass on the sound- 
ness and wisdom of the article before 
we print it. We go to a great deal of 
expense to maintain this service—a 
heavier editorial expense than probably 
any other farm paper in the world, with 
possibly one exception. We employ nine 


fully trained, full-time editors and as- 
sociate editors, in addition to expert 
clerical help. 

Accordingly when this suggestion 


from our friend came in, we turned it 
over to one of our experts, Dr. F. M. 
Register, editor of our Health Depart- 
ment. (By the way, he is not included 
in our list of full-time editors, as we 
have a considerable number of part- 
time editors and editorial assistants in 
addition to our nine full-time editors, 





SMACK! SPAT! SQUASH! BANG!— 
Swat That Fly NOW! 
houseflies oft’ remind us, 
We should swat the filthy yeggs; 
And, while swatting, cover garbage, 
Where the critters lay their eggs 
—Canton News. 


Lives of 











and Dr. Register is one of our extra, 
part-time men). After considering our 
friend's letter, Dr. Register gave us this 
comment, which are sure puts the 
matter in the right light for our read- 
ers and will prevent them from making 
any mistake such as the mere publication 
of the letter without comment might 
have led to. Dr. Register says: 


we 


“As an adjunct to diagnosis, a ther- 
mometer is fine, but as an ultimate cri- 


terion to diagnosis it is dangerous 
[here are many serious diseases that 
carry no temperature, especially in the 


early stages, the time when medical at- 
tention is valuable. Take, for instance, 
focal infection. The system will tolerate 
a great amount of poison without a rise 
in temperature. 

“My personal experience of 25 years 
as general practitioner of medicine, and 
I understand it is the experience of 
many others, is that the doctor gets 
more calls from the family that has a 


clinical, thermometer than from those 
who do not have one. The reason is 
simple. Children often have tempera- 
ture from slight causes, causes that 


even the doctor is not able to determine, 
and «the temperature leaves as suddenly 
as it comes. The thermometer in cases 
of this kind gives the doctor calls that 
he would not otherwise get. 


“By all means encourage a family to 


have a_ thermometer. Every family 
should have one—but they should not 
depend on it to say that a person is 


sick or well, nor should we hold out the 


hope that the possession of a clinical 
thermometer will cut medical calls 90 
per cent, for it does not and ought 
not to. 


“T would always carry an extra spark 
plug and inner tube, but these two 
things will not always bring me home. 
There are a thousand other things that 
can happen to my car. So a clinical 
thermometer is just one of the tools a 
physician has to help him diagnose the 
many ills that flesh is heir to.” 


Leave the Late Cotton Thick 


UE to almost dry 

April and early May weather, there 
will this year be a large acreage of late 
cotton all through the Central South 
This cotton, if we have a wet summer, 
may be subject to rather heavy weevil 
injury, and it is important that every- 
thing possible be done to rush it into 
quick fruitage and early maturity. 

One of the surest means of getting 
early, rapid fruitage is to leave the cot- 
ton thick. Not less than two, and up to 
four and five, every 10 to 18 
inches should be the rule. Where such 
spacing is practiced, the cotton matures 
1 crop decidedly earlier than where it 
is thinly spaced. It is true there may 
not be so many bolls per stalk, but with 
30,000 to 40,000 plants per acre, an av- 
we of two or three bolls per stalk 
will give a good crop. Try it and see. 

B. L. MOSS. 


News Notes From South Car- 
olina County Agents 
UDOLPH Farmer, Oconee.— There 


has doubtless been more delinted cot- 
ton seed planted in the county than ever 
before. This responsible for good 
stands in a great many cases. 


unprecedentedly 


stalks 


er 


is 


J. R. Clark, Richland.—One section of 
Negro farmers in the lower part of the 
county was encouraged to put in cover 
crops last fall, and it is surprising to see 
how they have carried out 
relative to using crops for green manur- 


instructions 


ing purposes. 


C. L. Vaughan, Laurens.—Every baby 


chick offered for sale in the county by 
the breeders has been sold at a good 
price this spring’ 
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Name 





Valuable Bulletins Free to South Carolina Readers 


OLLOIW ING its a list of free bulletins, circulars, etc., issued by the 
South Carolina Agricultural Extension Service, that will help farmers 


this month and next:— 
Extension Service Circulars 
Building Wire Fences 35—Marketing ream 
23—Orchard Spraying 49—Grades for S Zz imbers 
26—Coéperative Marketing of Farm Prod- 50—Grades for Peaches 
ucts 51—Grades for Bermuda Onions 
27—A Forage Crop System for a Sow and 52—Grades for Fresh Tomatoes. 
Two Litters 
Extension Service Bulletins 
3i1—Home Canning 52—The Sweet Potato Industry 
41—Marketing Farm Timber 53—Poultry Raising 
42—Home Gardening 54—Feeding and Managing Dairy Cattle 
51—Soil Improvement 55—Grades for Onions 
Experiment Station Bulletins 
118—Gathering Cream Plants 213—Rations for Weaning Pigs 
201—Creosoting Fen Posts 
Information Cards 
1—The Cotton Red Spider 23—Feeding Dairy Cattle 
12—Forage Crops for Hogs 24—Feeding Dairy Calves 
16—Leaf Plant I 25—Fumigating Stored Grain 
In order to get such of the above free bulletins, circulars, etc., as you 
wish, all you have to do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of the cir- 
-ulars you need most (not more than four or ve, we should say), fill in the 
following, and mail to Agricultural iditor, State Extenston Service, Clem- 
son College, S. C. Write very plainly 
Paine 54 ousiss 08se6unevhay seeeenmondiwesadsees terete R. Be sce St 
Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressi, Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me thé bulletins, circulars, etc., I have c! { with an 
X-mark in the above list Yours very truly, 
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F. M. Rast, Clarendon.—All 


ment is now in favor of dusting. 


senti- 
I be- 


lieve that the liquid poison for the boll 


weevil is a thing of the in this 
county. 

G. G. Stewart, Marlboro.—The farm- 
ers have become very much interested in 
poultry work, 25 per cent doing away 
with their mixed flocks and starting in 
with purebred poultry, and also with the 
idea of doubling their flocks. 

WH’. W. Wood, Union.—There is a more 
general interest being shown in better 
farm seeds this year than ever before, 
especially of the two main crops, cotton 
and corn. 

W. F. Howell, Lancaster.—Lancaster 
County is the bur clover and lespedeza 
county of South Carolina. Several hun- 
dred acres of land now in bur clover will 
be planted to cultivated crops this year. 


past 


Two Litters a Year make Hogs 
Pay 


H°S production costs are lower when 

two litters of pigs are raised each 
year than when only one litter is raised 
Adding fall pigs to the production plan 
means a slight increase in feed and 
labor costs for each 100 pounds of pork 
produced. Other however, are 
decreased chiefly because it is easier to 
save pigs at weaning time in the sum- 
mer than in the spring. The economy 
of producing two litters a year is also 
shown in a lower necessary capital in- 
vestment Maintenance costs of the 
breeding herds are slightly higher when 
two litters are raised, largely because 
sows are on the farm for a longer time 
On a monthly basis there is practically 
no difference 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid em 


By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Inc 


‘The News Are”’ 


HERE are certain words in English 


costs, 














which are seemingly plural in mean- 
ing because they are in plural form, end- 
ing “s’”. But they are really singular in 
meaning, and therefore they should take 


the singular vetb, not the plural, although 


the proper use may seem incorrect 
Among such words are “news”, “polt- 
tics”, “economics”. One should not say, 


for example, “The news concerning the 


war are good”; “politics, when properly 
conducted, are a good pursuit for a cit!- 
zen’; “economics have been called the 


dismal science.” In all these cases, use 
the singular verb 

There are, however, certain words end- 
i which there 
differ frequently 


em 


ing in ” concerning is 


doubt. Grammarians 
to be 
“headquar- 
“The general's /ead- 
Richmond,” 


concerning the verbs 


pl aS ed 


ters” 


proper 


such 


with nouns as 
ind 
waptere: ty 
we may say; “the alms given to the poor 
for its 
either 


“alms” 
"re (or was) at 
family are (or ts) not sufficient 
may be 
ir plural, accordingly 
is or are singular or plural. 


: " 
\feans 


maintenance.” 


singul or as the 


2 & 
HEN America’s advertis- 
ers go to the pains and expense of 

presenting such artistic and beautifully 

illustrated advertisements as Ww 
appearing in the “color inserts” of The 

Progressive Farmer, it is a compliment 

to the intelligence and discrimination of 

the farmers and farm women to whom 
these color advertisements are presented. 

Readers will find it worth while to look 

ver these advertisements each time and 

to send for the booklets and additional 
information offered in connection with 
nearly every advertisement. 


foremost 


are nN 
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of 
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May 23, 1925 


Cotton Dusting Experiences 


Readers Say Calcium Arsenate Pays Good Profits 


Dusting His Best Investment 


($10 Prize Letter) 

| DUSTED 20 acres of cotton after 

July 1, 1924, using 20 pounds of cal- 
cium arsenate per acre. I am sure I 
would not have gathered over four bales 
if I had not dusted heavily as this farm 
had the large weevil infestation ] had 
seen anywhere I dusted twice using 
hand blower machines, commencing at 
daylight and with three machines the 20 
acres were dusted before all dew was 
off. By picking still morning when 
no wind was blowing the dust stuck. 

Dusting was repeated in one week, 
using not over 5 pounds per acre. On 


this 20 acres I gathered and ginned over 


20 bales. I bought my calcium arsenate 
through the State Warehouse Commis- 
sioner and it was guaranteed by state 


chemist to be full strength. | have bought 
heavily agam and am prepared to dust 
my whole farm this year. 

I consider what I spent for calcium 
arsenate and machines and labor putting 
it on my best investment for a whole 
year, and from my experience I think here 
in this Piedmont section of South Caro- 
lina it will pay to use dust control only, 
beginning when first blooms appear. If 
infestation is heavy repeat every week 
and oftener if rains come sooner than 
24 hours after applying dust. Of course 


controls them sufhciently to permit 
full crop of cotton and you can alway 
find wee Is in the suc ] pt ( a 
field. \lways leave a spot poisoned 
for comparison th the 1 
soned tr t \ R. 


Faulkner County, Ar} 


Calcium Arsenate Dusting 
Greatly Increased Yields 
($3 Prize Letter) 


N 1922 planted three acres of cot- 

ton en my father’s farm near Fort 
Payne, Alabama, on Lookout Moun- 
tain. A renter who lived on my fath- 
er’s farm planted 4% acres of cotton 
in the same field with my 3 acres. I 
used 325 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
while the renter used 400 pounds per 
acre. 

We plowed all the cotton alike. When 
the squares put on the boll weevil be- 
came very bad on both the 3 acres and 
the 4% acres of cotton. They were in 


juring about 20 per cent of the squares. 
My father had some calcium arsenate 
left over from 1921, 1] 
on my cotton, and the renter was unable 
to get any so he could not dust his cot 


used all of it 


ton. When fall came I picked about 
150 pounds more seed cotton than the 
renter did, although he had 1% acres 

















A HORSEBACK TYPE OF 

| shall cultivate fast and thoroughly 
and pick up squares from start on, but 
I will not use sweet poison, only dust 


R DARNALL., 


jor me. =: ke 
Anderson County, S. C. 


Dusting Methods Proved Suc- 


cessful by Experience 
($5 Prize Letter) 
Y EXPERIENCES have proved to 
me beyond all doubt that by follow- 
ing the method here laid down you will 
get the 


Use only pure calcium 
iorm of a dry powder; apply this only 
in the dust form. Purchase this to con- 
form to the following specifications: 
Not less than 40 per cent total arsenic 
pentoxide ; dusting machinery 


best results. 


arsenate in 


use only 


tspecially constructed for cotton dust- 
ing. Poison only when the air is calm 
end the plants are moist. This means 
making only night applications. Use 


about 5 to 7 pounds of calcium arsenate 
per acre for each application. 


Start poisoning when the weevils have 


punctured from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
squares. Keep your cotton thoroughly 
dusted until weevils are under control. 
This usually means about three appli- 
ations at the rate of one every four 
days. Then stop poisoning until wee- 
vils again become abundant. 

If weevils become abundant early 


cnough to injure your young bolls, make 
one or two more applications late in 
season. 

IA 


If you have a heavy rain within 24 


hours after dusting, repeat this appli- 
cation immediately. Do not expect to 
tradicate the weevils. Dusting merely 


COTTON 


DUSTER AT WORK 

more cotton and used 75 pounds more 

fertilizer per acree GRADY CASH. 
Dekalb County, Ala. 


Dusting Only One Part in the 
Weevil Program 


E BELIEVE a good seedbed to hold 
moisture and thoroughly worked t 
give the cotton a good start goes a long 
way toward checking the boll weevil. 
Early planting with thick spacing gls 
helps. 
We only 


we should 


dust our cotton twice, unless 
have an unexpected rain, then 
over again. We dust the first 
time when the cotton is about a foot 
high, or when the first squares 

We dust by hand using cheese 


we dust 


ure 
formed. We 
cloth bags and arsenate of 
mixed with air-slaked lime, as we 
this just as effective as calcium 
nate. 

Of course on large 
be practical but is O. K. on a 
We 


time. 


using lead 
find 
arse- 
areas hand dusting 
wouldn’t 
small 
laying-by 
at this time to 
he avy fru ting. The one who 
cotton this time still 

cloth bag, but ties it to a short 


dust again just before 
All is topped 


induce spreading and 


field. 


cotton 





the 


dusts 
the cheese 


stick and 


uses 


rides. This is an extremely thorough dust- 
ing this time. The middles are then 
lightly swept out to cover up the form: 
that have been thrown off. 

G. C. HUDSON. 


Caldwell County, La. 
| a 


1 


I ieee hgte eggs with water glass 
nothing more applying 

a material that makes the egg shell air- 

tig] k 

causing 


nor less than 


eeping out the bacteria, and 
the egg to keep for a long while. 











S) ways 


tomake your Ford Car ride 
as easy as Balloon Tires - 


Put Balloon Tires on it, 
with Hasslers to control 
the “galloping” effect 
which these tires give when rough 


roads are hit at high speed. 


Put Hasslers on it (even 

with standard tires) and get 

that easy riding sensation 
which is due to the fact that 
HASSLERS give the effect of 
lengthening the leaf springs and 
check the rebound. 


After Balloon Tires had been given a practical 
tryout, their inventor said: “The installation 
of shock absorbers is necessary with Balloon 
Tires.” 


Before Balloon Tires had been invented, over 
a million motorists had acclaamed HASSLERS 
to be the ideal shock absorber for the Ford car. 


And today—Hasslers are the only spring con- 
trol device for the Ford car that is in reality 
TWO DEVICES IN ONE ~ a Rebound 
Check AND a Shock Absorber. 


A single ride in a Hasslerized Ford car (with 
or without Balloon Tires) will convince you 
that you need Hasslers to make riding com- 
fortable—and economical. 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 





HASSLER SALES AGENCY, INC. 
521 East Main Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


















armers Everywhere 
& 


BALLOONS 


Farmers by the thousands everywhere are getting increased 
mileage on Full-Size Balloons. From Michigan— ‘23,186 miles 
and still good;” from Nebraska—‘‘22,620 miles on all kinds 
of roads;” from Arizona—‘‘17,000 miles over poor roads;’ 
from Illinois—‘‘8,100 miles over ruts and gravel—tires in 
fine shape.” 

Firestone Gum-Dipping insures greater mileage and added 
comfort for country driving. This extra process builds more 
flexing endurance into each cord—adding unusual strength 
and stamina to withstand hard driving on rough roads. 

Equip Now. See nearest Firestone dealer. Enjoy the greater 
comfort—economy—and safety of these wonderful tires. 
The cost of changing over is low. 


Firestone 


OST MILES PER DOLLAR 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 66% knalont, 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





j Georgia Tobacco Farms 








Offer the »pportunity for the tobacco farm- 


greatest 








DUROC-JERSEYS er to make money The mild climate and excel- 

lent soil make bright tobacco of the highest type 

( DUROC JERSEY PIG AT BARGAIN Convenient markets, good schools, pleasant living 
a PRICES conditions Farms at prices Large farms 

big returns through tenant farmers Study 

From the premier breeding herd of the Carolinas this farm bargain 7 acres, 250 clear, highest 
For immediate sale, we offer well fenced, new house, good barns, ten 






Weeks old pigs, selected from the best spring crop ant house On improved highway, 3% miles from 
ever farrowed on our farm, at $15.00 each or $28.00 good railroad town and tobacco market Other 
per pair, with registered pedigrees Boars and gilts 
furnished in pairs or more, properly mated accord- 
ing to results obtained from fifteen years’ experi- 
ence mating and producing high class winners in 
show ring and breeding pen. Place your order at 
once First come, first served, Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. JORDAN DUROC FARM, McCullers, N. C. ] 


O. 1. C.’s 
Purebred O. 1. C. pigs of the 


0.LC’s, 2) 


large or small farms for sale at lowest prices. 
Full information free 


Write W. E. Price, General Immigration Agent, 
Southern Ry. System, Washington,\D. C. 
J 


pay 
limited number 10 | type soil 








= 














highest breeding, from great 
sows and sired by three large 
awherd boars Pair, no akin, 
Pedigrees fur- 


8-10 weeks old, $28.00; single $15.00 
nished. w. tl. OWEN, 
8. F. D. 2, Bedford, Va. 





JERSEY 





til n gy, Irrigation, 


QWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., INC 
Gon 4034 = ‘Owensboro, Ky. 


0 DaysTrial 

















Jersey Cattle Sale 


Thursday, May 28, 1925 
P. O. Timberville, Virginia. 
Three aud one-half miles south of 


VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 


for farm tractor 
and heavy steam 













New Market, nearest R. R. Station power 
High spotucing. tuberculin tested steck. Herd Also 7: co 
under Federal Supervision * ‘. ing, Dust igs, 
29 animals out of Register of Merit dams. —— By W- Edgers, Planers, 


Matchers, etc. 
1. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Don’t Wait Until Fall 


12 animals in the Register of Merit 

One Register of Merit sire Many cow test 
association records 

Thrifty, well developed stock of all ages. 35 
head«inBall. Come to this sale 

the animals in this 
~e 














Catalog tells all about 

















Sale. Send for it. Fre 
Address 
ROLLER BROTHERS, Timberville, Va. J Want to buy a San? . 
? 
HOLSTEINS Want to rent a farm? 





Need a tenant or hired man? 
Want work on a farm? 


HOLLINS HERD (ACCREDITED) 


King Segis-Ormsby breeding. All cows hare yearly Get your plans all 
records. A. R. S. 0. testing continuously for many settled this summer 
years. JOS. A. TURNER, M 


A Classified Advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer NOW! 


and Farm Woman 
will put you in touch with the right 
party. 
Send your advertisement to 
Advertising Dept. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Coming— 
Farm Woman's 
Quarterly— 
May 30th. 

















The Progressive Farmer 


In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


“Chicks Are Dying” 
war 


from baby chicks dying? 


can be done to stop the losses 


To begin with, we want to place the 
blame where it belongs. Few people 
know how to brood. Chicks are 
and need the greatest of 
for the first two 
house should be 
or ceiled 


very 
delicate, care 


broo ler 


weeks. A 
well lined 


with good ceiling to prevent 


with n 


ner 
er 
pope 


cold drafts of air; it should also be 
well ventilated to give plenty of fresh 
oxygen. Chicks are birds and thrive 
best m the open atr. Please re-read 
that last statement and “let it soak in.” 
But what has fresh air got to do 
with my chicks that are dying with 
white diarrhea? It has lots to do with 
it. In the first place, they are very 
likely dying from being housed too 
losely, which weakens the chicks, and 


up. Digestion is 
Mettiat ye ee 
whitish bowel discharge 
beginner to call it “white 
To prevent is better than 


trouble 
poor, and a 
causes the 
diarrhea.” 
to cure. 
Have the brooder house warm, but 
not too warm. See to it that plenty of 
fresh air circulates through it without 
rafts. “Warm but not too warm” may 
be misleading. A temperature of 70 to 
80 in the room with 90 to 95 under the 
brooder for the first week or two and 
a gradual reduction of brooder tempera- 
ture to 80 to 85 is about right. Remem- 
ber the above and test your brooder 
house temperatures. 


bowel sets 


A year ago we had a man brooding 
chicks. They died by the hundreds of 
diarrhea. We instructed him to reduce 
the temperatures. On testing the tem- 
perature, we found the brooder house 
about 90 to 95 and the brooder 119. 
Of course they died of diarrhea, but 
not white diarrhea. A few years ago 
we had the same experience with a 
war student on the farm. He lost hun- 
dreds of chicks. He would not believe 
us when we repeatedly told him that his 
brooder house was too warm. Finally 
we had him test the temperature and 
found it 109 degrees under the brooder 
and about 95 to 100 anywhere else in 
the brooder house. 

Today 96 to 98 per cent of all chicks 
that we put in the brooder houses are 
being raised. Our man keeps all brooder 
houses open during the day and windows 
open at night with plenty of fresh whole- 
some feed before them all the time. 

E. P. CLAYTON. 
& M. College 


Mississippi A. 


The Importance of Lime to 
the Laying Hen 


For the benefit of those of our readers 

not get a Bulletin 
the Kentucky Experiment 
Station, we are reprinting the following 
summary the bulletin. Lime is of 
such vast importance in egg production 
that we believe every person who raises 
poultry should carefully read this con- 
densed statement of the results of these 
experiments. The summary follows :— 


who will of 


No. 252 of 


copy 


ot 


1, The hens receiving limestone pro- 
duced larger eggs than those that did not 
receive it, and the hens receiving corn, 
buttermilk and limestone produced larger 
eggs than those receiving mash 
containing tankage, and limestone, both 


corn, 


the eggshell and the liquid part being 
heavier 

2. Calc carbonate (limest ) 
greatly imcreased the efficiency of but- 


egg production. 
ciency of calcium in the 


materially 


3. De 


not change the calciu 
mtent of the 
it materially 


und the 


douse 
liquid portion of eggs but 
eee ' 

decreases the number 


production of 


t 


eges laid 


4. Deficienc Ictum in a 
abounding in protein, is not a primar 


cause of shell-less (soft shell) eggs 


\ ot Ca 


5. Adding calcium carbonate (lim 


stone) to a corn-buttermilk diet j 
creased the weight of the eggshells nea 
ly 40 per cent in one month, wher 
withholding calcium carbonate from! 


that had been receiving it with cor: | 
buttermilk 


20 per cent, in 


decrea se rf 
time. 


caused a 
the same 


6. When a supplement of calcium car 


bonate (limestone) is allowed ad libitum, 
the average weight of an eggshell! is 
approximately the same, whether 


source of animal protein in the diet is 
buttermilk or tankage. 

7. The percentage of CaO and P*0’ 
in the leg-bones is diminished materi: 
by calcium deficiency in the diet 
& The 
(limestone) 
did 
sition of mineral 
bones 2s when it was 
with a tankage-corn 

9. The hens receiving buttermilk and 
corn were in notably better condition at 
all times than those receiving corn and 


calcium carbo 
butter milk 
cause large a de 
matter in the | 
fed in connec 


ration. 


addition of 
ate to a 


ration not as 


a mash containing tankage, without but 
termilk. 
10. Deficiency of calcium in the diet 


causes a general depletion of the bod; 
material and general vigor of the hens. 

11. Under the conditions of this 
periment, hens receiving buttermilk as a 
source of protein produced more eggs 
and laid over a longer time than those 
receiving the corn-tankage mash, with- 
out buttermilk. 


ex- 


12. A diet of corn and buttermilk does 
not supply enough calcium for satisfac- 
tory egg production and a diet of corn 
and mash, containing tankage, though 
containing more calcium than the corn- 
buttermilk ration, is even less efficient 
Both must be supplemented liberally with 
calcium carbonate. 

13. The body balance of a laying hen 
is not maintained on a corn-buttermilk 
diet, in the absence of a calcareous sup- 
plement, nor is egg production satistac- 
tory. 

15. The practical 
poultryman is that, for satisfactory egg 


conclusion for the 


production, laying hens on a diet 
corn and buttermilk or corn and a dr 


y 


mash containing tankage, must be give! 
additional calcium, which should be i 
the form of carbouate (high grade, nou- 
magnesian limestone or oyster shell). 


ss 


or are no longer being marketed by 
many farmers in the haphazard mat- 
ner practiced a few years ago. This 13 
evident by the fact that in 1924 approx!- 
mately 70,000,000 dozen were sold for 
about $22,000,000 through 156 f 


' 
22, tarmers 


coéperative marketing organizations 





forming letters on the subjects 
other letters printed. 
want your name withheld, say so. 


Spite of Summer Drouths.” 


$5. 


Parties?” First prize, $3. 
sive Farmer. 





indicated below; 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young | 
| 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“How to Grow Good 

First prize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3. Ma 
all letters by May 28 to The Progressive Farmer. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“How I ‘Teach My Family Good Manners; 

Some of Their Worst Faults and How I Am Tryin 
Mail letters by May 24 to Mrs. Hutt, care The 
SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“Who Is to Bilame_for Petting 
Mail letters by May 24 to Mrs. Hutt, care The Progres- 


> OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and i: 


for al 
If you 


also cash payment 





Crops_in 


First prize, 


te Overcome Them.” 


rogressive Farmer. 


Unless postage is enclosed, unpublished letters will mot be retarned. 


















Mi . 
May 23, [%e 


pice 


at 
i tse 


HE’LL SOON BE ON THE JOB 


e's to the ever. the bug 





Rigger I no ma I es be 
} nad i ’ 

Friend—“E’gads, he must he a ireak 
.do that these days.’—Capper’s Weekly 

DUMB-BELLS 

Joshaway Crabapple says: “Some girls use 
dumb-bells to get color in their cheeks and 
lots of them use color on their cheeks to 
get dumb-bells.”"—Wallace’s Farmer. 


FAMILIAR PARADOX 
Rub—“What was the most difficult thing 
you ever did?” 
Dub—“‘I made 10 easy payments.”—London 
Telegraph. 

NEXT 

Chairman (at teachers’ meeting): “Order, 
please.” 
Absent minded Professor: “Egg sandwich.” 


SPACE— 
Professor: “‘What does space mean?” 
Student: “I have it in my head, but I 
can't express it.” 


OF COURSE 
Iwo Irishmen were excavating for a pro 
posed building, when an interested spectator 
inquired: “How is it, Pat, although you and 
Mike started work together, he has a bigger 
= of dirt than you?” 
Shure,” was the quick retort, “he’s dig- 
git  hinmer Sete "—De Laval. 
RIGHT BACK AT HIM 
“Say, young man,” asked the old lady at 
the ticket office, “what time does the next 
train pull in here and how long does it stay? 
“From two to two-two,” was the curt reply 
“Well, I declare! Be you the whistle?” 
Farm and Dairy. 


WHY SHE SHOT HIM 


She had just returned from the barber 
shop, where she had exchanged her heavy 
tresses for a shingle. 

“I simply could not stand the weight of 
all that hair on my head another day,” she 
explained to her angry husband 

“T always thought your head was weak,” 


was his only comment. 


FINANCIAL SUGGESTION 
Hubby—“Dear, you'll have to give up that 


idea of a new spring suit this month. Money 
at the bank is awfully low.” 

Newlywed—“I know you are a good business 
man, honey bunch—but if I were you I’d 
certainly put our account in a bank that 
had plenty of money.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


. 3 >y__ Copyright, 1925, by 
By J, P. ALLE Y—yei Syndicate In. 














I DON’ KNOW NOTHIN’ BouT 
DAT. MULES HOSS- Rowen 
Bur HE. Gor A SET O 

Fo-wHEEL BRAKES ‘ON 
HIM LAK A 19258 | 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

De bes’ place fuh guidin’ some o’ dese 
hy ah town Vs ‘ right would be in 
twix’ de plow-handles! 












































Power that 
leads onto 
Fortune 


McCormick-Deering 
Tractors, 10-20 and 15-30 
h. p. Tractors of gener- 
ous capacity, built to last 
for years, delivered com- 
plete with all equipment. 
Power at draw-bar, belt 
pulley, and power take- 
off. Sold and serviced by 
McCormick-Deering deal- 


ers everywhere. 





Bp of the best-known agricultural 
authorities makes this interesting 
prophecy in connection with power 
farming: 


“The costs of production on 
the farm will be lowered 
below anything yet known.” 


That statement holds special promise 
for every farmer in search of better 
profit. Farm profit is on a seesaw with 
production costs and when he can make 
costs go down the profit end will rise. 


Power holds the secret of suecessful farm- 
ing. It is power that controls production costs, 
beyond all other factors, and the importance of 
power is being fully recognized. The demon- 
strated efficiency of the tractor and of bigger 
and better equipment units is being set at work 
on every hand. We are ina new age. Snail- 
pace horse farming can no longer keep up with 
the times 


Man Labor is making greater demands. A 


leading farm paper, The Farmer, of St. Paul, 


































“Good equipment makes a sed near better” 


the advance of power farming might better 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 




















says, “All signs point to stronger competition 
for farm labor than prevailed last year. This 
will be the third successive year that the hired 
man has had his wages raised.” The expensive 
farm laborer must be made to do three days’ 
work in one, and only the tractor can make 
him do it. 


Quoting another farm paper, the Iowa Home- 
stead, “It is costly to ignore new methods which 
have proved their usefulness and economy. The 
tractor will ultimately be a feature of every 
well-equipped farm.” 


This is the heyday of the farm tractor. The 
trend toward power farming is like the gold rush 
to the Yukon, and gold is the object today. 
Special machinery to fit these times is producing 
liberal profit on the farms. Already over a half- 
million farms in the United States are tractor- 
equipped—and they are money-making farms. 
Last year a hundred thousand tractors were 
purchased. 


This year will see far more tractors than in 
any previous year. The man who obstructs 


take a broom to the seashore and sweep back 


the tide. 













































Lovely selection of new patterns 
Z assorted colors. Full 17 yards; 4 to 6 
yard pieces. At lowest factory price—6 
what you would expect to pay. Fine for 
dresses, aprons, shirts, play suits, etc. 





SEND NO MONEY 
When package arrives give postman 
price and postage. Money back if 
Toweling hot delighted with your bargain. 


MERLE MFG. CO. 
61 River St. Aurora, il. 


\ STOPS 
abled 1A MENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring 
Bone, Split, Curb, Side Bone, or 
similar trouble and gets horse go- 
ing sound. It acts mildly but quick 
ly and good results are lasting. Does 
not blister or remove the hair and 












dealers or 
direct postpaid. 


yor FORD ENGINE 
Vibration 


Get rid of engine shaking that 
loosens nuts, screws and bolts, 


causes body and chassis The Progressive Farmer 


equeeks and rattles and runs 





Big Bargain bundle, $1.98 gs ‘ 
pair bills. Get rid of en- 
Two bundles only $3.79 «day Leg A ete ndigda is the Standard Farm 
S$ Buy ot ~~ ome r undies. Order from thie ad and Pioneer Engine Support stiff- Paper of the South 
Beiter Couar and Cuff Set. ens the frame. Prevents 
breaking of crankcase arms. Here is the complete list of “Stan- 


ae repairs them if 
firmly in line. Stopa excessive 
vibration. _Makes driving a 
pleasure. Easily attached in 
20 minutes. No holes to drill. 
The Brewer -Titchener Corp. 
124 Port Watson Street 
Cortland, N. Y- 


FOR PASSENGER CARS OR TRUCKS 
Pioneer Engine Support 





STANDARD 


argo” 

















oken. Holds engine dard Farm Papers” in the United 
States: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 


THE FARMER 
THE FARMER'S WIFE 














va 
Won BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 
the Rockies. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


NEBRASKA FARMER 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
PRAIRIE FARMER 

V ALLACE’S FARMER 














horse can be worked Page 17 in 
pamphlet with each hottle tells how. 
$2.50 a hottle delivered. Book 9 R free. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. } $50 to $150 per Month for 





FREE and you can take 


Write us today. 


We v A senda STERLING razor on 30 days trial Hi satis- 
factory. costs $1.97. If not. costs nothing. Fine Horschide 
Strop I KEE STERLING CQ. Suite 41, Baltimore, Md. 








Your Spare Time If Interested in any of these 
You know lots of people who need monu- publications address:- 
ments. We will send you our beautiful cat- 
alog of marble and 


granite memorials THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

3 their orders 

and make $15 to $50 commission on . RALEIGH, N. C. } 

every sale. No experience needed. >= 3 Wallace C. Richardson. 
Granite Monumental Co- . 

243 Confederate Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Gtanders ee 





WISC. AGRICULTURIST 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
“Edited by Men Who Know” 


ine 
5 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Inc 
Transportation Bidg., Chicago, tI. 

































The Progréssive Farmer 




































































































a Tmproved Purple Skin Porte Rican Potato mants Sweet Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, Nancy Hal! and 
° $1.7 1,000; five thousand or more, $1.50 Counts Big Stem Jersey. Parcel post paid: 500, = 60; 1.009 
and quality insured Cash with order. J. W. Altman t llect 2 50 per thouss T mato 
Early Prolific Porto Ricar nts ), $1.10 1 500 oe 1 00, 
] ) ay t 4 . 410 ’ 
And Breeders’ Cards w tb gad’ rome Hoke “ 
Deen, Saxley Ga M I ato and ts S r 
CASH WITH ORDER Prolific Big Stem Jersey Sweet Pot ints W, any state. Potato via - a x 
1,000; post] 2 proved K a K ro riy im ph 
- ki 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- I 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also “The fol ywwing table shows rats e8 per word o advertising in ir , ants and ality pt 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE departmet Each initi nur rora counta as & rd. Als ates red 1.80 per 00 ver 10.000, $ per Valdosta, Ga 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progres ioe Was r ah Farm W an: Tomato p t pe field grown, $ per 1,00 —_ 
on Circulation—]States , Covered— Farmers’ Excha ange= Livestock Blsplay= J). H. W Coffee, Ga FLOWERS 
Caro .8- Virginia 120,000 N. ( Ss and Va 8 cents per w $4 0 per inch Porto Rican P pla now ready rs ”) - - - - : r — — 
Mis sales’ Valley 110,000 Mi ss.. Tenn., La., and Ark 7 cents per saed He 45 per inch Imp ik e I » Rican plants: $2.00, 1.000 Mixed Dahlias.—l0c each if ten or more J 
Georgia-Alabama. 100,000 Ala., and Fla. os 6 cents per word 3 75 per inch ‘ f.o.b. A ‘ ush with order G. W. Taylor Henry BE. L i, Riche va “a 
Texas : 120,000 Te xas and 8. Okla......... 6 centa per word 4.10 per inch Pla Com y, Ali Ga » > > ¥ -_ 
All four editions. .. 450.000 26 cente per word $16.80 per inch - * 2 = ~ - NURSERY STOCK 
Genuine rf ved Port Ric ar iia . 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, tato plants, $1.75 per 1 000: over 4,00 $1.50 per Fruit and Ornatr 1 7 Salesn , sd 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 1,000 em wee coder, Betstnation guarentesd Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
' t ¢ ‘ ia 






























































































































































































































































Port Rico Potato plants; ash $2.04 nd, Oe ‘ a, oe. Fe n ny 0. — ay ——— rg 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | tecciiswtia, Wise? ianstih Bike Cemnang! Buses, lle REG, Row, "aiaaion 700, 8: Rat num uta! “recy fee evar“ 
“nbroke, Ga 1.000 $1 7 a p [ sd et ‘ ‘ : log and price list free. Bass Pecan ompany, Lum- 
—— —_— _ - ~ » Conge "la ’ flor a bertor Miss ° 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; better - ~ = 
» @ J *ure Port , tato I a : { in 
NORTH CAROLINA price large lots, Ready now. F.o.b. Baxley, Ga. , (pure Porto Rico Potato plants, postpaid: 500, $1.60; 
ee — D Plant ¢ 1,00 re : liate shipm ha us 
For Sal 400 acres valuable farming and timbered - - your wal for spec prices on large lots rowell’s SEEDS 
land Western North Car a On improved road to Rican Potato plants, $1.50 thousand, Plant Farm, Coneo ( 
and railroad One million feet merchantable timber t J ( Osteen, ) Butler St . $9 oF — . 
*otato plar 3.25 per thousar ‘ v fror 
Fine for grain, fruit or stock. Price and terms reas - < isthe pgs Wh ge — P a ‘ nie a ae <- Hal a BEANS 
enable Address Box 89. Burnsville, N._¢ Porto » Potato plants: $1.% ,1,000; 5,000 lots Early Triumpt Eastern Yam Cash with order ~d.—Early Speckled 5 Bea $1.7 
VIRGINIA or more oo 1,000 Ship at mice tarber Plant ‘ ‘ Taylor Maider N { D 4 “Burch ( a nag 
Co Baxley, Ga — - he 
" - —_— - I’ » Rico Potato grown from yield 1 Yellow Soybeans f 00 a } ; 
F arms for Sale —Come to Virginia All kinds all Good strong Porto Rico Potato plants: Ten thousand, ing mx ca los spected. $1 thou- ty j won “T d tale: 8 8. be 13 
and net prices and terms. A. L. Adamson, Rich- $200 per 1 000: above, $1.75 per 1.000, Webbs Plant sand; lots of twenty thousand or more f.o.b - 
mond, a. Farm, Pavo, Ga Ioatright Plant Farm, Rockingham, Ga Selected Mammoth Yellow Soybe ans 7 00 bushe: 
— ; . ’ “~ ae . - - = . - Laredos $9.00. J. M. Hall, Middletown, N.C.” 
Farm for Sale 150 acres on state highway, in Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2.00 per Pure Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato 
high state of cultivatiot good buildings, water and 1,000 Inspected; good ‘count Barlow Plant Co., grown from best quality inspected seed la Selected Early Speckled Seed Velvets, recleaned, 
light by electricity For price apply to owner, D. H Rockingham, Ga will please you together with bromy ot shipment. $2.35, $2.10 per bushel J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga 
Williamson, Crewe, Va —— — - - = 1,000, delivered James Pla ( Coff : a - - 
= ~ aaa Earliana Early New Stone Tomato — - - — Mammoth Yellow ”) per bushel; grown 
614 acre East Virginia farm cheap 200 acres river plants 300 1.00 = Claud Setzer, For Sale amen Hall. Early Triumph « Porto for seed by W. W La hep 4 
bottoms; 300 acres in cultivation; level, fertile, fenced, (Claremont, N. C Rico Potato plants: | $1.50 per 1.000; 10.000 | lots, : : 
water, ck, tools. On ratiroad, one mile of town, - - 1.000. Cabbage, Onion and Tomato For Sale edo Soybeans; pack 
high school Small payment 1 balance suit. Southern Queen, Money Hall, Porto Ric Triumph, 1.000. Dorris Plant Co i” $2.00; bushel terson "Homer Ga 
Early buyer will get crop Wri te for ful nfe rmat n. and Tomato plants, 2.50 thousand, prepaid a. FF. pide = ; : . ~~ . 2 ge > . 
E. Harris Owner "Be “ottshr . a Jini wits Punch, Newton, N. C = pected Porto Rican Po t ame ‘aa 7 : Aydiett . on t a 
> » = r Porto Rico Potato plant $1.25 1,000; 5,000 lots $2.40, seca : 00 t to N. C r ne i . 4 
OTHER STATES r more, $1.00, 1,000 Prompt hipment Georgia I & ° tt vs ne lant C .* sty } 
—_— . . order atrich , eZ r fale.— rly Speckle sca] Talyat aad 
For Sale The right man wit sma apital car Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga — ——— — = — I coal > — ¥ — Fiel . e Rr. Be N a em, 
step into a sound and already successful farm proj Pepper Plants.—Ruby King, good strong plants _ Tomato Plants Wilt. resistant; field grow! atarvel, Georgia . ssi 7 
Norton 0 0 100 : 00, $1 ) 00 
osition G. A. Ritch, Union Springs, Ala 100, $1.00; 500, $2.50: 1,000, $4.00; delivered H. R Columbia SN OF oy awe ores > ae © ei A. ma ogg 
¥ . —_ les wet ‘ $2.00; 1,000, $3.00; postpaid Not prepai 2.50 No. 1 Seed Ve $2.00 
~ Cheap farms in Georgia rens County Suitable : : : asand Fruitland Farms, Fruitland Park, Miss bushel Murphy & Palmer, 
cotton and tobacco Buy be e price ndvance In- Porto Riean jtato plants, inspected, $1.50 thou- . es —— Sandersvil 
formation cheerfully furnished, J. W. Geeslin, Dublin, sand; 5,000, $7.25, charges collect. cash with order tified Porto Rican Yam plants, well ~ ~ —liniinteeiatamesanlll 
Georgi — on ae le = OF — unt; from choice seed; prompt shipme Ix Mammoth Yellow Seed Soybeans W 
* 4 Ww H. Weaver ] Ga ~ 
- —— . - ) per thousand; by express collect 2.00 per thou bags; three dollars per bushel La 
nolineroved and unimproved lands 53 Clevela { “9 Tomato Plants Good strong plants all varieties sand Hollywood Farms, Hattiesburg Mi36 and beth City, N. C€ 
in alias and Grant untLes aces al royal- 100, Th« OO, $1.50 1.000 Delivered H. R Pavo, Ga — - — —— — a 
es. Send for list and price J. D. Shearer, Kings8- Shriver, New Bern. N. C. - — Speckled Velvet new bags, $2.00 per 
land, Ark — Improved Porto Rico Potato plar Grown from Dependat ole, quality ‘warrant reé peat jers. 
— -_--- - Karliana, New Stone, Chalk Early Jewel Tomato record yielding potatoes; chemical ag treated; $2.00 Sx reven Oil Mill, lvania, Ga 
w sale by owner, 420 acre farm; one of most de- plants: 100, 35¢c; 500, $1.65; 1,000, $3.00 Setzer per thousand; over 5,000 at $1.75. First class plants ax > SEE = - —___—___—_——- 
sirable in Montgomery County; 2% miles from county Plant F arm, ( laremont, N. | Prompt shipments absolutely guaranteed American Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, grown by us; rig ‘vary 
higt “hool t | ” $50.6 way; two sixt $2.60) cast vak Grove Stock Par 
igh schoo m improved highway Price $50.00 per —= ee - - Plant Co., Alma, Gs vay; two sixty ($2.60) cash. Oa srove Stock Farm 
acre, % cash, balance in 9 urs, 5 W. B. Rushing, Porto Rican Potato plants: $1 ° R 000; 10,000. or ; - Camden, N. { On Norfolk Southern 
Mt. Meigs, Ala more, $1.40 f.o.b. Pinegrove N ns » offer Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, Nancy Hal genuine : — 
—— - ~ Morris & Dunn, Pinegrove, Ga Pumpkin Yam or Pattisaw: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75, New crop Mammoth Yellow Brown and 
‘ } ro 1) ty 1 Tar H J Black ybear ' 
For Sale 42 acre farm 00 in cultivation - - delivered; by express collect, $2.00 per 1,000 State ar ee slack Soybeans, § > Cas vith 
Pecially adapted to growing of tobacco, potatoe Ir spected Porto Rico Ry ytato plants 00, $1.50; inspected Send money with order Myers Seed & order. ( Blanchard Co., N. (¢ 
a Variety urs r price erms 1,000, $2.75 stpa $2.00, ,000 “xpress coll % >} . 1; agg ' = 
Ek Cameren "gecko Oe ’ — oe Patrick Plant > "Cine za, Ga : Bau wich Plant Co., Tifton, Ga New crop recleaned Mammot Soybeans for 
J 4 - : ; = Sweet Potato Plants.—Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos seed; in good bags; $3.00 f.0.b., cash with order 
Porto, Rico Potato plants; government inspected; nq Yellow Jerseys: $2.00: 1,000 0, postpaid; J. C. Muse & Company, Cash Corner. N. ( 








HE April, May and June delivery, $1.50, 1.000, f.o.b expresse A %. ~ ’ oie aaah —— - oe 
I POR TUA I ON WANTED . . . pressed: 5,000, _ Prompt si 3, satis For Sale.—Soybeans, any variet F lantit 
SI I G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga faction guaranteed or monty refunded Councill Seed ay “ a me . “ie : a... iety, any Ww a y 
La 




































































































































































































a . ster to harve Lem 
Porto Rico Potato plants 5,000, $7.50; 10,000, Cc ompany, ae ranklin, Va . ee with Hare mm & Ne nge. N ; 
All men, women, 18-65 nting to qualify for gow- $15.50; 15,000, $23.50; 20,000, $30.00. Triumphs $1.90, For Sal Nancy Hall, Porto i Big Stem Seed Ve 
ernment positiens, $1 10-§300° monthly, home or tray- f.o.b. Lenox, Ga John Walker Jersey onal Southern Queen Sweet plants; ship- new crop 
eling, write Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo. Porto Rican Potato plants, government inspected ment May 15th; from our own per thou- Can fill al 
Men Wanted jobs paying $2.00, 1.000; 25, 3,000; $16.00, 10,000; collect; now sand; 10,000 or me $2.00 per thousand Hickory —— - < 
open in California make ready. D. Waldrip, Gainesville, Ga Seed alg My : eae Bg 
re iit ng mn og Nancy Halls to Rico Potato plant $2.50 to plants; reduced ice win ¢ 
Si : t you per 1,000, pre ally treated David Huff- > . county agents, $1.50; parcel 
free auto book < i ’ 5 . . > t r aned Oto 
7 man, Rt kory, N. ¢ tl $ ‘ vith order. Prom, - 
tunity to earn big in ava d . count guaranteed $12.50 Ninety 
Address National tive Porto Rico Potato plant state 500, $1.50; Baxley “Brokerage Co. Mami Y 
Barbara and 1 . 1,000, $2.75 postpaic i x pres t aa) Prompt F 4 ‘ - Georgia 
shipn 5 Picke Plant Co Omega. Ga M 
Port 31 > Rico Potato plants 1 Mammoth 1} bushels grown es 
FARM MACHINERY R J ‘or ) Bic Y ollow Yar 1 and pone I tat ’ plants ranteed 1.000 to 5,000, $2.00 cia 6 iwarded fir premium at 
vuaranteed Rn , E. Hugl } ot 2 ee 75; 20,000 and up, $1.50 t » ’ th ar. $3.00 per 6 
y mod . “6 , ; a } with order Have a ze S. W. Ca Va 
For Sale Auto Knitter; less tha »st Mrs. W your insy and Tomato sig n Je plants at $3.00 thousand Barnes s Grown on my f¢ 
A Bi gham, Mebane, N. ¢ pl from P ( mere 3 ; my fa 
Rieh man’s Corn Harvester, poor man price—or : = abbage, Collard = and . var ; Tomato Mar ¥ o-.1 J 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachn "r alow Porto Rico Pot pla , insp $1.50 its 1.000 Port Potatoes 1,000 Ww 5. Dp L. La ge WW. « 
showing picture f harve r box 8, Sa n, Ka wo .b Satisfa guaranteed t ( Pope 5.000 Ruby and r Sweet a4 0 
DeLaval Cream Separa erfect order, used only . ald, Ga 50c; 1,000, $2.50 t: 1.000, i \ eet Be r ; = 
three month First cheek thirty dollars gets it; quit Plants for Sal P Rico P rant it spect- Pr mpt shipments I vemitlnead S ) La ed Soyb 00 
lairying Mrs. G. H. Miller, Rt. 4, Johnson City, ed ar rea S150 ¢ and in 5,00 3 or more ile, Ga = t a Ae D 
Fenn. Write B. R. Woodlif, Flowery Branch, Ga Rico and Nancy Ha » plants ° a : 2 
PATENTS ( i Improved P R Potato pla $2.00 xpress collect $2.00 B _ Ry : : : a ae ’ 
atin = tr 0) 7. : - wus 0. 7 $ : i 
Patent Writ » B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro { Wr O'S: & § Wa ro, Ga Gia MW), 40 wy, 2 peas H e S Q rN 
linean), Registered Patent Lawye 82 McGill Bldg atte War Meeas - comes a9 68 thon, * A - Pla 
Washin 1. ¢ i ible method ; - oe ee guarantecu : y UMM .. R r Ma 
a —_ und OO up, $1.75 R 1 rv Prices g i ~ a y > -& > > > Mar 
Patents Time unt in applying »>M Fob rr. H. MeD Melntosh, Ga Potato Plant Prom i nts . i ; ¢ at A 
Yon’t k delay in prot r yor » $ ar M t . : - = 
non ~~ : : - mgr Write » bh 1 Cie i Porto Rica I at pla governm i ~ | “= ; b. Ba 00 4 > 0. $1.50 5.00 \ » 3 . “« » ‘ Mid 
ent" and “itecord of -Lnver rected. $1.50 thousand. €0.b. Good str pla per 1.000: 5,060 » 10,000, $1.30 4 Larger 3, 3 
f information on how to pro a pesnomtninbt Boatri Rockingham, Ga juantities, write vire f prices. Cast ler 
ceed Communic ations str ietly Prompt Red Yam Potat lips, $2.50 thousand »,000, $2.25 taxley Plant Co Baxley, Ga 
careful, efficient rvi I t Reg- tl and: 10,000, $2.00 thousand. ur } red Send — ———EEE 
istered Patent Attorney Bank Build vith your order Waycross t Company Tomato plants, Stone, Earliana, 
ing (directly across street Office), Wash- s. Ga ' Rock F ive varietic s ft abbage , thre ! 
ington, D. C - " Celery, t Onior y Beet, F 
Vilson’s New Bunch Porto Rico Potato plants. Re- Kale.’ Kohl-rabi plants Posipai id >, 300-7 
ucing price after May 15th, $3.50 per thousand, ex 500-$1.00, 1.000-$1.50. Ruby King Pepper az P $ t 
PLANTS press leet 0K xtra if by parcel post Can fill Postpaid 100-40¢, 300-$1.00, 500-$1.590, i ? -y order with order 133 ? 
orders by return mail, J. B. Wilson, Rt. 1, Gadsden, Satisfaction guaranteed D. F. Jamison, Sum el in 10 bag lots and over 
Ala Cc 426, Memphis, Tenn 








_CABBAGE—POTATO—TOMATO—PEPPER — SHUFAS 


All "kine is Potato ¢ and Tomato 1 plants $2 00 tho sand, bd 
Forsyth Nursery, Winston, N. € Tr 

Nancy Hall Potato plants: $2.50, 1.000, p »stpaid. a O e ani e al * 
0. D. Murray, Clarmont, N. ¢ 


Porto Rico Potat 





Pack $1 35, d 
vith order. A. G 












































lect Williams P t Co sax Ga , . ° > rim- 
x eae = bi . . - z : , the Hastings Pro sh Ww. W. Trim 
5 & tales, Ales, Ga—Oesine Porto Bice Fo W e do not believe a highe r compliment could be paid us than the bia. Aulatroviite 
tato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 10,000, $15 ibe following letter received from Mr. J. B. Walker :— Peigreed Reid’s L00-day corn 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.50, a B tzmcpg Two 1 deep = 
1,000. Harry Murray, Catawba, N. ( Hig est yletd 1% 
Special reduction u J 
Superior Honey Co., Alma Ga Ree ord. yielding . ected: ga action guaranteed 
Porto Rican Potato: $1.75, 1,000 10,000, $15 May 3, 1925. ros Henderson, Tenn 
Porto Rican Potato plants, $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000 The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, GRASS 
and over, 00 ; » Stee ; 








ey, Baxles. Ga. Dear Sirs:—Please print the attached advertisement in your next 


Por t < tate s 75 per ousal f.o.! . . ° . 10e¢ a pound 
moe meee Eutabe plant $2.36 pec thousand f.0.b issue. I thank you in advance for your promptness in the handling ~ 





jeliverad, sixty pounds 
» Ss. { 








cash with order. C€ Willard, Douglas. Ga f th r J. F. Moore, Lancas a 
Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50, 1.000; 5.000 up. of this order. — 
1.25 per 1,000, f.o.b Leroy Bowen, Baxley, Ga, : le eae ae PEANUTS 








I have received better results from ads in your paper than from 


North Carolina Peanuts armers’ stock) f 











Porto Rico Potato plants: 500, $1.60; 1,000, $3 00, . . 
»paid Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs, : any other. Thanking you, I remain We have on har id a m these peanuts f 
—— a c vw hi - e fT « eash Ss 1ong 
wernment inspected Porto Ri 1 Potato plants Yours very truly, ood at ae nents ' rT py and f.o b w iminagt ¢ 





00 per 1,000, f.o.b. Broxton, ¢ 
~ Porto Rico Potato draw 





BOR Leggett. J. B. WALKER. | your order now arsall & Co., Box 626, Wilt: 


| ton, N. ¢ 


$2 00 thousan. Re it ine 












































$1.50; f.0.b. Tallahassee. A. S. Wells, Tallahassee, | : TT - — 
Fila. 2 : So PEAS 
. E » > » ¢ ott; ' 7 —_ as a — —- 
Government inspected Porto. Rican Potato plants You could also write a similar experience, no doubt, telling us of the Seal aust: Wap tea Seu GLO) Da 
50, f.o.b., any amount, E. R. Yarbrough, Mershon results you get from our paper, if you would only give us a trial. | T. ©. Sherrill, Terrell, N. ( 
seorgia ys ~ i } Was hal 
_—— —— - - - . . . > | Soun recleaned Mixed Peas, $4.20 per bushel 
Inspected Porto Rican Potato plants, $2.00 per Maybe you have Seeds,Plants, Poultry, a Farm, Livestock, Eggs, or Mae 6 foas, Sona ee 
thousand, f.o.b. shipping point. J. Tom White, Dut ‘lin, W: r . 7 “hg . — ¥ | ; 
Georaia ant Help, and so on, and we know of no better way to help you Mixed Peas, $4.75 per bushel. Freight paid. oa 
. : , RY . : 5 bushels or more. Send cash with orders, Olin 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand: 5,000 turn your surplus into READY MONEY than by placing a small adver- 5 ratte S. ae ms oo ‘ 
up, $1.50; cash Southeastern Plant Farm, Baxley, se . » claccifie . | Ce A ne Se 
Georgia one arm, Baxle ttsement in our classified columns, |] ~ Peas for Sale—iron and Unknow Peas 





bushel here; 7% bushels Brabham, $4.5 


liens _ certified The cost is small. Refer to the rates printed on these pages, attach $4.25 here. HC. Lowe, Aiken, S 


~ Mullis Pl Mil 
1,000; 10.090, $15; 


& Ce. 
Porto Rican Potato plant 































































satisfaction. your check, and let us start your copy in the first available issue. MISCELLANEOUS SEED > 
Saaate 39" a varieties: “three 1 hunde ed $1.00, All Seed Pe v ar 3 _ 
repaid; $2.50 thousand, ~paid J. . Punch, : sai _ A varieties e as . © r 
prepaid: § usa prepaid. F. Punch Address, Classified Advertising Department, | New crop new sacks. Wr prices. H. M 
mesa ne Franklin. Tennille. ia. 
6. .& D plants a and ~ charges Cabbage, Tomate. W 7 
2 x eee, $2 per thousand plants Sext: = Co., THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM OMAN oa ~l Laredo A oybe — : $7 —— “a 
Taldosta Ta ootan Seybeans, 7.9 yushel ; od ~ 
—— —— RALEIGH ° und; Sudan Grass seed, 10 und lots, 1L0c pou 
Leading varieties large ( ‘abbage and Tomato plants 5 ~ N.C En el a ~ 9c ‘poued: 2 100 pound lots, 8%c print 
500, $1.00;, 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hills- bi Ss ss ..FareP Le re ee ee | Whippo- prwill Peas, $4.50 bushel. Cottongim’s Sed 
bero. N. Store, Atlanta, Ga 














May 23, 1925 


Increasing the Value of Dairy 
Cattle 


HE rise and fall of the market 

prices for various commodities is 
largely dependent upon the supply and 
emand for that product,” says F. A. 
Buchanan, dairy husbandman of the Vir- 
inia Polytechnic Institute “The his- 
ory of the markets for dairy products 

1924 shows that there appeared during 
the fall months a decidgd tendency in all 
narkets for the price level of dairy 
products to be low. The price for but- 
terfat did not take the usual rise and 
most of the fluid milk markets maintain- 
ed the summer prices. 

“The market prices of dairy products 
influence the price and demand for dairy 
cattle. At the close of 1924 the price 
level and demand for dairy cattle, either 
grade or purebred, was at a very low 
ebb. 

‘The situation has been so serious, es- 
pecially regarding the prices for pure- 
bred cattle, that early in 1925 it led to a 
conference of officials of the several 
national dairy breed associations, called 
by the Dairy Bureau at Washington, D. 
C., for the purpose of determining the 
cause of this condition and possible re- 
lief. The apparent conclusion reached 
from the discussion at this conference 
was that the breeders of purebred dairy 
cattle must give more consideration to 
economical production of their herds 
without so much emphasis on the indi- 
vidual high record cow. 

“This same thought should be applied 
to grade dairy cattle. It is not the one 
outstanding high record cow in the dairy 
tion to be pront ble, but it is the aver- 
production of his entire herd of 
iry cows that will cause him to lose or 


farmer's herd that will cause his opera- 





gain on his dairy industry. 

“The difference between the purebred 
herd and the high grade herd of dairy 
cattle is that the breeder of purebred 
dairy cattle should produce the highest 
quality breeding or foundation stock to be 
sold to the owners of grade dairy cattle 
for the purpose of improving all dairy 
cattle. 

“What then is the remedy for this un- 
economical situation? As has been shown, 
the problem is somewhat similar for the 
breeder of purebred cattle as well as the 
owner of the grade dairy herd. The best 
solution then is for dairy farmers, and 
breeders of purebred dairy cattle to put 
more good business methods into their 
herd operations by keeping “records of 
production.” This should be done not 
only on a few, but on every individual 
in their herds; then, by practicing close 
and systematic selection, eliminate the in- 
ferior, low-producing cows, thus increas- 
ing the average production of the herd 
and making the industry economically 
sound.” 








armers’ Exchange 
| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Purebred Reds, | Re 1cks, 12c; Leghorns, 1c. 15 va- 
rieties. Forsyth Farm, Winston, N. C. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred Reds, Barred Rocks, 1l2c; 
postpaid. Bartlett Poultry Farm, Bartlett, N. C. 
Baby Chicks.—S. C. Reds of quality. Hatch every 
Tuesday; at $16.50 per 100. _Lindler’s Hatchery, 244 
Broad St., Sumter, S. C, 

Chicks.—Order now ’. White and Buff Leg- 
horns, Barred Rocks or ‘Reds, White Rocks, Mixed. 
‘loyd Neimond, McAlisterville, Pa., Box 




















We are now booking ecere for Feb., March, April 
and May hatched S. C. White Leghorns (Wyckoff’s 
heven. Write for mF, Bayville Farms, Lynn- 
aven a. 


Trail’s End 307 ene “strain White Leghorn chicks, 
ocks, Reds, Wyandottes 9.75 per hundred. Imme- 
ai +99 shipment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
vi 





Everlay Brown Leghorn baby chicks and CEES, from 
felect hens with males direct from Tormohlen’s “‘Spe- 
cial Mating’ pen. Also hens, ecockerels and pullets. 
T Birchett, Petersburg, Va 











High Grade Cate ks. Delivered, 100 Jots: : Leghorns, 
large assorted, $10; Rocks, Reds, Ancenee. Wyan- 
lottes, Orpingtons, $12: Assorted, $7.50. Catalogue. 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 








Baby Chicks from America's pioneer hate hery have 
Pleased over 25,000 customers. 22nd season. 
hatch twenty popular varieties. Guaranteed safe én. 
jivery by prepaid parcel post. Write for 40-page cata 
sog and free premium ojfer. Miller Hatcheries, Box 
‘32, Lancaster, Mo 





White Leghorn baby chicks, from beautiful large 
yre, broad breasted dams with trap-nest records as 
hich as 307 eggs in 365 days; with combs that lop 
below their eyes. Trail’s End 307 egg strain, supreme, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest 
layers. Thompson Barred Rocks, Owens’ Reds: im- 
mediate delivery. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 
donsville, Va. 


Bred-to-lay Chicks.—Postpaid: Leghorns, large as- 
sorted: 100, $9 Rocks, Reds, Anconas, $10. Orping- 
lz 


tons Wyandottes $12. Assorted $8. Catalogue. 
Standard Poultry Farms, Chillicothe, Mo. 
LEGHORNS 





Purebred Single Comb Brown Leghorns for sale 
D. M. Mull, Shelby, N. ¢ 

Tancred White Leghorn chicks. Trail’s End Peul- 
arm, Gordonsville, Va 





try 

Trail’s End 307 egg strain White Leghorns bave 
been acknowledged and guaranteed world’s greatest 
layers Hatching eggs, baby chicks, immediate ship- 
ment Picture circular. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gord onsville Va 

















_MINORCAS _ 
Single Comb Black Minor as.—Cocks, hens, eggs, 
chicks G. B Caldwell Monroe, } Cc 
ORPINGTONS 
t‘ook’s strain 8S. C Butt Orpington eggs, $2 per 
fifteer Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Tho mpson’s direct; Ringlet Dark Barred Rock « CxES: 
>, $1.25, postpaid. Mountainview Farm, Jonesville, 


Park’s pedigreed strain Barred Rock chicks, Thomp 
son exhibition Barred Rock chicks, $13.50 per hun- 
red Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordensville, Va. 


RHODE ESLAND REDS 
Reds Best eges reduced te one-third $3.09, 1h 
Twentieth year. Mrs. J. € Deaton, Salisbur N. C. 





"Owens Bhode | Island Bed chicks, ~~ $3. ” per hun- 
red. Trail’s End Poultry Farm Gordonsville, Va 





&*, PEA FOWL 
Peafowis wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, 
Virginia. 
TURKEYS 





& few sittings ef my fine Bronze turkey eggs for 
sale at $6 for ten Cues. Oliver J. Conrad, Winston- 
Salem N. € 

Puredred White Holland turkey eggs from unrelated, 
non-Treamng stweek, $440 dezen, prepaid. c. & 
Daniel,, Br 4 Burxbory N 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








Wanted.—Young Geese and young Dees also | 


pullets. Stuart, Granite Springs, N. 


LIVESTOCK | 




















BERKSHIRES 

erkshires.—-Big Type Oak Grove Stock Farm, 
Concord, N. ¢ 

Berkshires Big type James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Ri hmond, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Finest registered Duroes Gilts and boars, $15 to 
$30 Beecheroft Farm Rellbuckle, Tem 

Registered Duroes Choice breeding Bred gilts ar 
pigs Farmers’ prices . FB Alex ande Fairfield 
Virginia 

hoice bred gilts, t bone service boars, ready f 
ight service. Regis tered Fairmont Farms, Staunton, 
Vi inia. 

Registered pedigreed big Duroc-Jerseys, 3 months 


Beans, picked before winter rains Write for price 
lYogle & Smith, McRae, Ga 


Kentucky Duroes Sensations, Cherry Kings, Tax- 
poyers Some sired by 1,100 pound grand champion 
boar February pigs $25. Guaranteed as represented 
L view Stock Farm, Moreland, Ky 

ESSF.X 


Extra fine registered Eesex pigs E. A. Aldrid<e, 
Randleman, N. ( 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred gilts, boars, pigs Big type. Mt. Pleasant 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


tig Ox herd registered Poland China pigs at bar- 











gain prices Walter Jones, Woodlawn, Va 
When in need of hogs, write the Pioneer ten Mis 
Polend China Farm Satisfaction gua:anteed F, 


Ballard, Proprietur, Rt. 3, Shannon, Miss. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For best Angus cattle, write Sanford & Rich, Mocks- 
ville ‘ 








AYRSHIRES 
hires of Advanced Registry breeding offered 
herd, certificate no. 23839 Write us for 
cows and heifers out Advanced Registry 
sires. Cows in all classes and heifers of 
all ranging from six to eighteen months Pine 
hurst. "Farm, Pinehurst BR © 
JERSEYS 
Bulls, Heifers.—Register of Merit stock. Accredited 
herd Mt. Pleasant Stock Farms, Fairfield. Va 


Reg ristered Jerseys:—Cows, bulls, heifers, all ages. 
Tred for butter. Pastures are short, must reduce my 
herd, Real bargains. Evergreen Farms, Rice i* 


SHEEP AND GOATS =A 
Milk Goats.—Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, Ala 


HORSES—MULES—JACKS 











Strayed from home April 2nd, dark bay mare mule 
with small white spot over right eye: seven years 
old, weight thousand pounds. Last heard of four 


miles north of Carthage, headed west. Information 
leading to recovery will receive reward, Wilkins- 
Ricks .Company, Sanford, N. C€. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
90 steers and heifers, 1-2 years, $2,500.00 w. 
Hundley, Boyton, Va 
Pigs.—$5. 06 and $6.00; sho ats, $7.50 to $12.50. 
Piedmont Stock Farm, Ford, a 





you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
For the very best Holstein or Gue rnsey calves, write 
Spreading Oak Farm, Whitewater. 
$50 high grade pigs and shoats for feeders at 
farmers’ prices. Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va 











500 choice pigs and shoats; guaranteed Crates or 
carload Farmers’ prices. Francis E. Houston, Fair- 
field, Va. 


MISCELLAN EQOUS 


























smoking tobacee direct 














AGENTS WANTED 


ee 3 Wanted.—Howard-Hickory Nursery 





Fruit Trees for Sale. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 


= \—~/s7 47° 


Get our free sample case. Toile\ a.ticles, Perfumes 
and specialties Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 








Co., Dept. RB., St. Louis 

We start you without a dollar Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet good Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co Deyt 173, St Auis 

Rummiz age Sales m ake $50.00 daily Offer wonder- 

tl value We start you “Wholesale Distributors,’’ 
Dept. 105 609 Division Street, Chicago 

& Business of Your Owr Make and sell ~ Chipped 
Glass Name and Number Plates, Cheekerboards, Signs. 
Large booklet free E. Pafmer, 524, Wooster, Ohi 








with our 
cessities Get 
790 Dodier, St. 


Be independent make big 
articles and household 


case offer Ho-Ro-Co 














Make a dollar an beur Sell Mendets. a 
pate ch for y mending leaks in ail uten- 
sis, samp) e pack f Collette Mfg, ‘ Dept. 
"1 Smsterdam, N. ¥ 

ur new househeld eaning evice washes 




















ar eas Wa 5 
( ts ms , Over half pr 
Harper Brush Works, 205 3mi St Fairfield, Iowa 

Agents Write for free sampics Sell Madison 

Better-Made”’ Shirts fo arge manufacturer direct 
to wearer No capital or experience required Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus Madison Mills, 511 
Broadway, New York. 

Salesmen Sell Four Square Suits, $12.50: guar- 
anteed two years. Five patterns Profit in advance, 
$3 to $5.50 Coat, vest, pants, riding pants, slip-ons, 
caps, women’s a kers, jiffy snap-ons One day de- 
livery Stone-Field, DL 5 a WwW abash, | Chiecage 

Representative wanted ft r thi s territory Wonde rful 
valle men s wemen’s, ehildr en’s shoes direct Sav 
img wearer over 40% 72 styles. Experience unneces- 
sary Permanent steadily increasing income. Write 
today. Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co,, 5-252 C St., Boston, 
Mass 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 





and Russian strains, 


All High Quality, Strong, Vigorous, Purebred Stock. 


1-3 OFF ON BABY CHICKS! 


on all Riverside chicks for late season cus- 


Write for out ot ty 1925 Sales Book 


A ‘acids POULTRY FARM 








Member International Baby Chick Association 


‘SPECIAL SUMMER SALE 


pe high erode 8 = 10 weeks old pullets, S. C. White * © 
eghorns, including Tancreds, Wyckoff, Ferris, Lord Farms 

Brown Leghorns, S. C. R. I. Reds, Riverside 
Barred : ee Rocks and wens Wyandottes at bargain 


yearling and two-year- 


} 


S Meidnins in cockerels, =e 
exceptional opportun ty. “ ou 
jué y 


of your present 






parentage, bred to lay. All from 


rat 


Knoxville, Tenn. 




















Send One Dollar only. Pay balance to Postman 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 


New Reduced Prices Husky Kentucky Hatched Chicks 


Purebred, free range, 


F lots and save money 25 100 d 
Row ks, Reds, White Wyandottes... $4.09 $14.00 $120.00 
Leghorns, Anconas ¢=> 00 10.00 80.00 


Orpington oecgee ° . 4.00 14.00 120.00 


4.50 16.00 140.00 
7.50 28.00 soceee 
0 20.00 - 
0 8.00 75.00 








"ends ) 
breeds) . ee . 10.00 £ 5.00 
when chicks arrive. Ref.: Poultry ‘Der t., Universi.y of 
today; you take no risk. 

352 Fourth Street, LEXINGTON, KY. 





From Free Range 
Breeders, Bred for 
Egg Production 
White Leghorns.... 








JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 





STANDARD BRED—BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
rices for May and June 

Tested eo ks best for May and June 
Monday and Wednesday 


Order from this ad, Satisfaction guaranteed, 
50 


P 2 100 
Leghorns . $3. 75 $6.75 $11 
4.00 7.50 


Prepaid and live olives _uaranteed, 


1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
sale—mention kind) 


SUNSHINE BABY CHICKS 


Prices for May, June and July 
0 100 500 








8. 37. 
live delivery — 


Vostpaid to your door. 
remit one-fourth with 


Order from this ad. 


fo thousands of our customers. 


SUNSHINE HATCHERY, 





Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va., are now in 
position to make prompt shipments of pigs and shoats 
for feeders Send for price list. All stock guaranteed. 


DOGS 
Ma opossum, coon dog cheap, Frank Davis, 
Meredithville, Va. 
White Collie puppies: write for pedigrees and prices. 
Tilman Holt, Tate, Tenn 








Fine . pedigreed Collie pups; be autifully ~ marked. 
H.R. Birehett, Lebanon, Tenn 

Registered Airedale puppies ot the | finest breeding 
Guard and hunting strain. N. S. Mulliean, Walnut 
Cove, ‘i c, 





--BABY CHICKS—>» 


FROM FREE RANGE ey 


38328 


PRESSES 


si 








The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, 
Diecast 








For Sale.— -Yo ung : female P ointer; retriever; hunted 
last season; without fault; . Fox-coon hound pups, 
$5. RK. S. Griffin, _Cc ulpeper, Va. 


For Sale.- Old time thoroughbred, long eared, 





black and tan Hound puppies, three months qeae only 
$5.00 cach’ . BC Sanford, Moc ksville, 











For Sale.— Six be autiful Setter puppie whelped 
April 13th. Sire, Vim Wind’em No. 56708; dam, 
Phil’s Queen Spot No. 83095. Large for age and 
growing fast. Just right to hunt next season. Price 
with pedigree $20.00. Frank Woodruff, Woodrutf, 
= 








| MISCELLANEOUS 





“‘Bitterweed Killer.” Roy Holmes, Mfgr., Athens, 
Georgia. 








JUST-RITE Pedigree, 


LEOKE Ha: 





Free live delivery. 
Rock 








CHICK PRICES SLASHED! 


FOR THE FIRST HALF OF JUNE 
White Lezhorns, $8.00 per 100; $4.50 per 50. Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. Reds, $9.00 per 100; $5.00 


per 50 White Wyande \« huff Or; inetens, $10.00 
per 100; $5.50 per 50 j ck G s, $15.00 per 100; 
$8.00 per 50 reeds assorted, $8.50 pes 106. All from 
healthy free ranve flocks Full live delivery. Order 
from this ad and name a second choice if possible. 
Send money order or check wi th order Reference, 


Stonewall Bank, McGahegsville, Va. 
McGaheysville Hatchery, McGaheysville, Va. 


1s who rns 8c; 500, $39. Anconas, 
Brad. Rocks 9c; 500, $44, 


Wh., Buff Roc a = Mingre as, Re ye Re ds w b. a ¢ 
ver Wyandottes, ), ers 
formation, Bush’ . ‘Poultry Farms, Dep. ‘KS, Clinton, Mo. 


=| HIGH GRADE CHICKS 


Strong, health youre pure-bred. From heavy winter layers. 
Delivered, 100 Leghorns, Large asserted, $10. Rocks, 
Reda, Anconas, Wyand., Orps., $12. Assorted $7.50. 
Catalog Free. Dixie Poultry arms, Brenham, Tex. 


wert trey; 
layers bred 
experts. 1 
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CHICKS * C. Buff and White Leghorns: $8.00 

100. Barred Rocks: $9.00,_100. White 

Rocks: $12.00, 100. Reds: $9.00, 100. Tight mixed: 

$6.00, 100. Heavy: $8.00, 1060. 100% live delivery 

guaranteed. If you Bree ood chicks, we have them. 
‘ircutar ‘ree 


JACOB NEIMOND.. Box 7,  MeAlistervilie, Pa. 


REDUCED PRICES! 


Reds l4c; Anconas 12c; Leghorns 12c. Write for circu- 
lar describing famous, easy to raise ‘‘Wishbone’’ hatch- 
ed chicks. Can make quick shipment if ordered at once, 


LITTLE CEDARS FARM, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HUSKY CHICKS (how. Wea “04 


culled from heavy laying, free semis ia s. C. Whits 
and Brown Lechorns. 9c. Ss. €. Barred Plymouth 
Roeks, 10c. Mixed Chicks,. Te. 100 per cent live do- 
livery guaranteed Postpaid Free circular 

Green Forest Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Richfield, 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


PRODUCTION 
WYANDOTTES 


Keeler’s White Wyandottes, stock from 
262 to 288 egg strain. Cocks $5; hens $3; 
eggs, $2 per fifteen. 

MRS. J. P. FLETCHER 
Fletcher, North Carolina 
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Catalog Free. Missouri Poultry Farms, C 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
LTON 
™ YOUR GUIDE 
HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars and motor trucks are. specified below. If 
your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Chart at your dealer's 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Follow winter recommendations when tem- 
peratures from 32° F. (freezing) to 0° F. (zero) 
prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arcti 
(except Ford cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E’’) 
1925 1924 1923 1922 
» NAMES OF 
PASSENGER CARS | ~ | ? «| 
ne look picks the profit-maker (i slilialils 
motor Trucks | § | := ef} S275; 
ad ESP fal, eat Ibe Dhael hat Gall a 
Aubarn 6-65.868 A Arc A lArc | A Arc | 
** (other mod Arc. Arc JA \r \r Arc fAre JA 
B ° d ° ° . ° Autocar A jAr AIA A Are A JA 
ut appearance is a dangerous guide in choosing oil tan tite a | i fie 
Saar: Are JArc.{Are. (Arc. {Arc jArc.JAre 1As 
Chalmers A lA JAJ|AJTATA 
Chandler A Ar A jAn A Are JAre [Arc 
Chevrolet FB & 1 | | } \ {Arc 
‘ aah be . : ; : ot s.WArc.JAre JAre {Are {Arc \Arc.{Arc.|A 
NE look may be enough to tell a skillful farmer the use of this Chart means that every purchaser | BERS 8 PE SS PE: 
the hogs that are easiest to fatten, or the poultry gets oil which engineers agree is perfectly suited to SURES AES LALA LA 
~ , Ar ho \y 
that brings the greatest profits, the requirements of his motor. arc | A {Arc.| A 
AJATAJAJTALATA| A 
: . + . : : A JArc | 
But there is one place on the farm where the eye Ihe dealer’s judgment is backed by the combined A lArc JAreJAre [Arc Are |A 
: pon " . “ i A Se 4 A \Arc A iA A A \ 
fails, where looks mean nothing. Two oi/s, may look judgment of motorists whocall for Mobiloil more than ; ALATA LAL A 
as much alike as two prize Durocs, but differ as for any five other brands combined, and by practi- ge claret A 
: . a 3 if B |Are | I } 
widely as a pure-bred and a runt cally all manufacturers of automobiles,trucks,tractors AJATA STATA TA 
“* (other mod Arc. Are JAr \ \ \ \ 
, . ; : and motors who have placed their okays on the rec- Flint Are.|Are JArc. Are JArc. At 
Appearance won’t tell you that one oil will dis- ; ; ‘ cm nape: Ford , E | : : E I | E E F 
: ommendations listed in the Mobiloil Chart. Cie 1 eel BeBe beloe| BBlBB Be 
tribute perfectly in your motor and that another may Gmc BIAIBIAIBIAIBIA 
; . : Garford (14-1 A)AIA ‘Arc A Arco] A JAs 
not, “ (other mod AIATALATAILATAIA 
Where you can secure Gardner «fA | APA) ATA! ATA Ja 
. ‘ P ° : Es . 5 iraham Brothers \re \r \ Are Are A 
From appearance, there isn’t any way of judging advisory lubrication service Gray Arc.|Are JArc.|Arc.{Arc.'Are [At 
: ns Havacs 6 | A lar] A tArc| A 
that one oil will break down and another stand up Hudson Super Sis) A Arc | A JArc.| A (Arc jan 
under the heat of your motor, that one will burn It is easy to find the dealer who gives this advisory ca wae res lar Are.] A [Are } A 
clean and another produce soot and carbon, and service. On the outside of his building, he promi- Kissel 6 A|AJAIA | A jAre| A 
; er ene ae Lex'ton Concord |Are.'Arc | | ioe Pt 
that one will seal pistons and give power and smooth _ - nently displays a metal Mobiloil sign with the red — reas o De he | B08 be ie 
running, while another will let power “blow by” Gargoyle. Inside, you will find the complete Chart. aworee ; | Ly 
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the piston rings. Make it your guide and you will always be certain <4 {s 
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; of getting oil designed for duty in your motor. A fAre tAse.Are.JAre.jAn 
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follow this guide Mobiloil is made from crude stocks chosen only A sep bel xt 
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for their lubricating qualities and not for high gaso- 14 a lAre} A Arc] 
When the eye fails as a guide, isn’t it reasonable to line yield. Every batch, every can, every quart of i. ] | | VA [A 
get the most expert advice you can find? Mobiloil i¢ “true to type.” Peerless ¢ AJ AJA] A = 
\ I . . ee Be . 
P \ A 1] | \ 
Near your farm is a Mobiloil dealer who gives It is made by the Vacuum Oil Company which . of ie wes 
- i > " t \ A \ 1y | 
advisory service in lubrication. He runs an estab- has specialized solely in lubrication for 59 years. “ar-low20w] ALATA! A | 
lished business year after yeat Tractor Lubrication ee STE net 
. . a ee ° Star 4 lArc JArc./Arc.| | 
and is more interested in keep- [he correct engine lubrication Saurus Raickc, 166A [B/A|B B 
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